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THE PITH OF IT 


HILADELPHIA, in spite of many grave 
housing and sanitary conditions, such as 
narrow, poorly drained alleys, presented to the 
delegates at the Second Annual Housing Con- 
ference December 4-6, a good example of a great 
municipality which continues to be a city of 
small individual homes. Nevertheless, Ambassa- 
dor Bryce addressed a sympathetic audience 
when he declared at the conference that metro- 
politan advantages tend to reach their maximum 
in cities not exceeding 100,000 or 150,000 in 
population, 


D° vu think I need the courts to tell me 
that? Every human being knows it,” ex- 
claimed Justice Blackmar of the New York Su- 
preme Court, interrupting the district attornev’s 
plea that factory overwork of women saps the 
vitality of the race. Justice Blackmar was sitting 
in a case brought to test the constitutionality 
of the law limiting the labor of women to ten 
hours a day and fifty-four hours a week. P. 
SRY 


AFTER a year’s investigations the _ special 

committee on prison labor of the American 
Prison Association has reported in favor of a 
combination of the state use and state account 
systems. Contract labor in penal institutions is 
condemned, especially in states of over 2,000,000 
inhabitants. P. 316. 


N interesting commentary on the plea made 
at this meeting for the intelligent use of 
libraries as instruments of reformation is the 
body of facts brought out by Miss Curtis and 
Mr. Jenkins concerning the worthless character 
of books usually set before law-breakers. Tommy 
Try and What He Did and School Girl's Gar- 
land—to cite two titles—are poor prison diet 
for men who ask for books on trades and Ing- 
lish grammar. Pp. 320 and 323. 


HE states should aid local communities in 
establishing vocational schools which shall 
train boys and girls of fourteen for wage-earn- 
ing occupations. This was the unanimous 
declaration of educators and social workers at 
Philadelphia last week. But whether these 
schools should be integral parts of the present 
system or constitute a dual system was imatter 
foe disasrecment.m bs oa 


T is more conceivable to imagine religion sur- 

viving the loss of the church than the loss 

of the family,” declares Graham Tavlor, who 

views the family as the most originating and 

persistent of all social organizations—‘the com- 

mon denominator in the social solution of the 
problems of human life.” P. 329, 


O create “a bureau of distribution” within 
the Federal Department of Labor is the 
object of a bill now being drawn by the National 
Conference of Immigration, Land and Labor 
Officials. Among the duties of the bureau, it is 
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planned, will be the supervision and protection 
of admitted immigrants in transit and the ex- 
tension of the present federal facilities for dis- 
tributing labor. P. 326. 


HE Balkan war and the Ninth International 
Socialist Congress, at Basel, Switzerland, 

are used as texts by Solon De Leon, son of the 
long-time leader of the Socialist Labor Party, 
to review Socialism “as a peace movement.” P, 


BYE 


CHURCH unitv and church efficiency are im- 

paired, says Frederic Almy, when “the 
fifty-seven varieties of the Protestant church 
pull in fifty- seven different ways at fifty-seven 
different times.” An evidence that greater co- 
operation may be expected and an aid to that 
end, he thinks, is the social service report just 
published under direction of the Men and Re- 
ligion Forward Movement. He hails it as a 
ringing call “from the church to the church.” P 
330. 


() UR bodies are only the wrappings for our 

souls. Our souls belong to Almighty 
God—and vou had better be careful how you 
deal with God’s property."—Katr BarNarp be- 
fore the Legislature of Arizona. 
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LABOR, IDLENESS AND 
IMPRISONMENT 


Condemhing the contract system but declaring 
that even contract prison labor is preferable to 
idleness, the special committee created at Omaha 
a year ago by the American Prison Association 
made report at the recent annual meeting in 
Baltimore. The Maryland Penitentiary was 
cited as an illustration of the evils of the con- 
tract system. A combination of the state use and 
state account systems was recommended. 

It will be recalled that this committee was ap- 
pointed last year in spite of the fact that prison 
labor did not appear on the program of the as- 
sociation, and only in response to a strong under- 
current of feeling that was brought to the sur- 
face by an appeal from Kate Barnard, commis- 
sioner of charities and correction of Oklahoma, 
who urged the association to investigate this sub- 
ject. Frederick H. Mills, sales agent of state 
prisons of New York, was made chairman. The 
five other members were Joseph P. Byers, 
secretary of the New Jersey State Charities 


Aid and Prison Reform Association; Miss 
Barnard; Samuel Gompers, president of the 
American Federation of Labor; J. T. Gil- 


mour, warden of Central Prison, Toronto, Can- 
ada; and Albert . Garvin, warden of the state 
prison, Wethersfield, Conn. Nothing was said 
about the continuation of the committee, whose 
investigations were to extend over one year. 
The association adjourned this year without re- 
appointing it. 

Three evils in the contract system were 
singled out for mention in the committee’s re- 
port: 


In making such a contract, the state abdicates 
the very position which gives it the right of re- 
lationship as a police power. 

It uses the sovereign power of the state to en- 
courage unfair competition with its own citizens. 

It loses control over the integrity of the pris- 
oner as a workman and the power of dictation 
over the integrity of his work. 


The report declares that the employment of 
prisoners should be directed entirely by the state 
and that the products of their labor should be dis- 
posed of by the state, and takes the position 
that 


“ft is possible for every state having a popula 
tion of 2,000,000 inhabitants or more to employ 
all its convict population in manufacture of ar- 
ticles for the. use of the state and its political 
divisions,” 


In support of its argument for the state use 
system, illustrations were drawn from New York 
where it was introduced fifteen years ago in the 
state institution. It will be recalled by Survey 
readers that a special commission, appointed by 
Governor Dix to examine the department of state 
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prisons in New York last spring has criticised 
the methods of administering the law on the 
ground that while it created a potential market for 
prison products, amounting to $20,000,000 a year, 
the prison administration had failed to develop 
this large market or contest with private pur- 
veyors for important lines of government sup- 
plies... The present committee, in passing on this 
situation in which its chairman :is the central 
figure, makes answer that the law contemplates 
primarily the employment of the prisoners and 
that the sale of the product is incidental. “It 
is not the intention of the law that the prison 
should reach out for more than enough work than 
is necessary to keep the prisoners employed,” it 
declares. 

The committee illustrates the state account 
system by a description of the Minnesota State 
Prison at Stillwater, where this system was 
introduced in 1891. Since then the profit to the 
state from the binder twine plant alone has 
been over $1,600,000 and the prisoners have 
earned from ten to fifty cents a day, according to 
their diligence and ability. Meantime, criticism 
has been directed against the state account sys- 
tem as applied there, both on the ground that 
the work does not fit the prisoners for produc- 
tive labor once they are liberated and on the 
ground that it is not right that the state should 
realize a profit from the labor of convicts who 
themselves receive but a pittance. In answer to 
the second point, the report says: 


“Tf the convict is employed in quarrying rock 
or some other equally unproductive labor, the 
state is put to a large expense for the mainten- 
ance of the prison, but then there are no critics 
to charge the state with robbing the unfortunate 
convict of his rights. But, let the state establish 
a modern industry, whereby it may employ its 
convicts on productive labor and by the profits 
of this industry support the institution without 
calling upon the taxpayer to foot the bill, even 
though that labor may be much less tedious than 
the monotonous rock-breaking and of much more 
value to the convict, and what is the result? 
The whole system will be criticised by those 
who have not taken the time to make a study of 
the prison labor problem. Their whole argu- 
ment is based on the false premise that it is 
wrong for the state to receive any profits from 
the products of the prison labor. The compli- 
ance with this premise would result in ineffi- 
ciency while efficiency is the keynote of our 
modern industrial system.” 


There seems to be something of a gap between 
this reasoning and that quoted with reference 
to the New York administration. 

The final recommendation of the committee on 
the question of prison labor is as follows: 


“The prisoners in every state should be so 
classified and grouped that labor, always directed 


*See THw Survey for April 13, 1912, p. 94. 
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by the state, can be provided suitable to the 
needs of each class of prisoners. A certain 
proportion of prisoners in each prison should be 
employed at farm work, road building, erection 
and other outside work. Another, and larger 
group, including all the remaining population, 
should be employed at productive industries in 
the manufacture of general merchandise, selected 


both with a view of trade instruction and utility 
of product. 
should be sold to and used by the state, so far as 
possible, and wherever the needs of the state are 
not sufficient to absorb the product they should 
be supplemented by products that can be used 
within the state where they are manufactured.” 


At this point the report trenches on the old 
line of conflict between prison administrators and 
the labor unions. Both the prisoner and the free 
man are regarded by the committee as having 
a right to work. The problem of prison labor, 
therefore, says their report, becomes one of ad- 
justment to the right level. “This adjustment 
can only be made by the state and whenever it 
surrenders its control of this adjustment, it does 
an injustice to all its citizens.” 

In singling out the Maryland penitentiary as 
probably the best example of a highly developed 
contract prison in the country, the committee 
quotes the annual report of the warden of that 
institution to the effect that the prisoners had 
earned during the twenty-four years of his in- 
cumbency practically the same amount—over 
$500,000—which had been paid into the state 
treasury. The committee then points out that 
whereas it is usual to employ from 20 to 33 per 
cent of the whole number of prisoners in the up- 
keep of the institution, only 7 per cent are so 
engaged in the Maryland institution, the other 
93 per cent being on contract. No time, it is 
declared, is allowed for relaxation, “and the work 
hours are limited only by sunlight.” The pay 
received by the prisoners is then shown to have 
been given them at the expense of certain neces- 
saries which are supplied to the prisoners free of 
charge in some other states. The amount of 
money given to discharged prisoners in Maryland 
averages much less than elsewhere, and the dif- 


ference in the total cost of these items makes up, 


the report says, nearly the amount of money 
turned over last year to the state. On the 
opening evening Governor Goldsborough told 
the delegates that he had recently appoint- 
ed a commission to investigate the Maryland 
State Penitentiary and to present a plan for 
modernizing prison methods in the state. The 
govenor declared his unalterable opposition to 
the contract labor system. ; 
While the discussion of prison problems at the 
recent conference of governors at Richmond, Va., 
with its flare up on lynching by Governor Cole 
Blease of South Carolina and its subsequent dis- 
countenancing of his position by the other gov- 
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ernors, including several from his own section of 
the country, attracted a wider publicity in the 
newspapers, it did not take the wide range afford- 
ed by the program at Baltimore. Feeble-minded- 
ness in its relation to penology was exhaustively 
discussed. It was declared that there are 200,- 
000 feeble-minded persons in the United States 
and that fewer than one-third are in institutions. 
A disproportionate share of these seem to have 
been placed in penal institutions, for Hastings H. 
Hart, director of the Department of Child Help- 
ing, Russell Sage Foundation, estimated that 25 
per cent of the adult prisoners in state prisons 
are feeble-minded. In many juvenile institutions, 
he said, the percentage runs as high as fifty and 
he cited one institution in which it reached sixty- 
eight. The number of feeble-minded women who 
secure husbands, it was declared, is three times 
that of feeble-minded men who secure wives and 
feeble-minded women of child bearing age should 
therefore be our first care. More thorough psy- 
chological examination of all law breakers was 
urged by such specialists as Henry H. Goddard 
of the New Jersey Training School for Feeble- 
minded, William Healey of Chicago and Warden 
Fernald of the Massachusetts Reformatory. 
Their demand was insistent that those who are 
shown to be sub-normal mentally must be segre- 
gated in institutions for permanent custodial 
care. There is still reluctance on the part of 
many wardens and superintendents, however, to 
accept the conclusions of these men concerning 
the extent and nature of ‘feeble-mindedness in 
criminals. 

The value of outdoor work on farms, roads 
and buildings was a matter of general agreement 
among the prison administrators. The inebriate 
is in especial need of the sun and the open air. 
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In this connection, it was contended that the 
honor system, even in case of short time prisoners 
in workhouses, is entirely practicable. This sys- 
tem does not mean that men must be trusted a 
hundred miles away from the prison, though this 
has been successfully done in Oregon. From 
many parts of the country came wardens who 
told of daily trusting several hundred men on 
work close to the prison without attempts at es- 
cape. Kansas, Washington, Colorado, Arizona 
and the District of Columbia are only a few of 
the states which have recently adopted this plan. 
At Comstock where Warden Homer is in charge 
of the latest New York state prison, a Saturday 
afternoon ball game has become a regular reward 
of good conduct on the part of those so trusted. 


SOCIAL INSURANCE AND 
THE *‘DOCTOR’S FUTURE”’ 


Abraham Jacobi, trustee of the New York 
Academy of Medicine, a physician who can look 
back on a long life of activity in progressive 
movements in medicine and out, warmly con- 
gratulated the academy at its recent anniversary 
meeting on having fallen in line behind the econ- 
omist and the reformer. Indeed, the drift of the 
papers at this session on the “doctor’s future” 
was nothing less than an adyocacy of making 
medicine a part of statecraft and the doctor a 
public servant of infinitely more importance to 
the commonwealth than the politician in Con- 
gress. Ideas travel fast, and both speakers of 
the evening, Charles L. Dana and Algernon L. 
Bristow, laid down as a pattern suggestive for 
America the system of social insurance which 
has recently gone into effect in England. 

Dr. Dana saw in the future a general prat- 
titioner whose work should be largely prophylac- 
tic. Working in co-operation with him, he saw 
a body of specialists very much larger and bet- 
ter equipped than we have to-day, who should 
get their training through a perfected hospital 
system in use by practically all the sick. He 
noted that already the tendency toward institu- 
tional care in sickness is well under way; and 
he noted also that such care, or care by the nurse 
in the home, is beginning to supplant cure by 
drugs, and that a decrease in the number of 
physicians is being accompanied by better train- 
ing of those who graduate from the medical 
schools. 

The physician of the future, Dr. Dana be- 
lieved, in his prophylactic function, should have 
the care of more than merely the living indi- 
vidual. He should be the great eugenist, the 
AEsculapius who would appear side by side with 
Venus in every true and realistic love story, to 
protect the race yet unborn. The prophylaxis 
of the physician-statesman of the future, would 
be still broader; he would be the public sani- 
tarian. The food and drug supply would come 
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under his supervision, and he would supervise 
conditions both of labor and of recreation. 

Dr. Bristow discussed that development of 
the medicine of the near future which both he 
and Dr. Dana considered the most important— 
social insurance for those whose very poverty 
makes the family physician an impossible luxury, 
and who today have to fall back upon the med- 
ical benefit society for such half care as it gives 
in time of illness. In the single state of New 
York he showed that two races alone, the Jews 
and the Italians, have three hundred thousand 
members in sick benefit societies. The only al- 
ternative that the future offered to people thus 
circumstanced was, he believed, to depend on the 
overworked, ill-paid, inefficient lodge doctor, or 
to provide mutually for themselves through so- 
cial insurance. 

For the physician himself he believed that so- 
cial insurance held no menace, but, rather, a 
promise of a surer means of earning a liveli- 
hood. 


BRITISH SOCIAL INSURANCE 
AND THE DOCTORS’ UNION 


The interesting negotiations between the 
British Medical Association and the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer, with respect to the provision 
of medical service under the new Insurance Act’ 
reached in November a point where the govern- 
ment made a compromise offer to the doctors 
organized in the British Medical Association. 
The offer was rejected and the association has 
been: allowed till January 15 to confer with the 
government on the points at issue. 

The alternative in case of failure to come to 
an agreement on that date is the development of 
a state medical service to serve the great groups 
of men and women who are insured under the 
act. The terms of the rejected offer itself are so 
much better, from the standpoint of the doctor’s 
pocketbook, than the original proposal of the 
government as to show the effectiveness with 
which one of the old professions can adopt union 
methods. The total amount which the compro- 
mise offer proposed to pay annually for each in- 
sured person was 7s. for the doctor, ls. 6d. for, 
drugs, and an additional 6d. to be used for drugs 
if needed, otherwise added to the doctor’s fee. 
This would be a total of $2.25 per annum per 
capita, and in addition there would be a separate 
fund to meet epidemics involving an abnormal 
demand for drugs. This improved pay would, 
however, be given for improved services, 

The doctors were, according to the government 
proposals, to issue certificates to enable insured 
persons to secure sickness or disablement bene- 
fit; they were to keep records of patients and of 
illnesses, and the commissioners were to be re- 
sponsible for a heightened standard of treatment 


*See Tur Survny for September 7, 1912, p. 691. 
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and for surer diagnosis. If these terms cannot 
be amended to the satisfaction of the association, 
a state medical service is to be organized, which 
Lloyd-George has sketched as follows as applied 
to a town of 200,000 inhabitants: 

“At the head of the service would be a prin- 
cipal medical officer, who would be responsible 
for the working of the service and would be not 
only a skilled clinician thoroughly competent to 
supervise and appreciate the work of his subordi- 
nates, but also a highly efficient administrator. 
Immediately under him would be a staff of skilled 
specialists, who would help the general prac- 
titioners of the service in any case of difficulty. 
Then would come the general practitioners of 
the service, of whom some would be junior prac- 
titioners, and others senior practitioners of wide 
experience. These would work on an organized 
system, proper provision being made for night 
calls and other emergencies, and they would be 
assisted by an efficient staff of nurses. Their 
work would be done under competent supervision, 
and they would be able promptly to secure skilled 
assistance in cases of difficulty. Such a service 
would naturally work in close co-operation with 
the public health authority and the education au- 
thority.” 

The London Nation, commenting on the pro- 
posals of the government, even as they now stand, 
calls them undeniably generous. They would 
insure an income of $2,450 for every thousand 
insured persons, which sum includes extras and 
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mileage. It is estimated that one doctor could 
well do the necessary work in a village of moder- 
ate size which, with surrounding hamlets, might 
number two thousand souls. His income would. 
be increased by at least a part of the 6d. allowed 
for additional drugs if necessary, and there is 
also the maternity benefit, a part of which goes 
to the doctors for their services. 

The Nation predicts that for the doctors to 
continue resistance and thus permit the inaugura- 
tion of a state service will spell ruin to their as- 
sociation, a collapse of the organization, and an 
internecine war, the effects of which will endure 
for years. Acceptance of the terms with such 
amendments as the government can afford to ac- 
cede to, even though it involves a surrender of 
some minor details, means, on the other hand, to 
quote the Nation, a triumphant and early success 
of the largest measure of social reform that Eng- 
land has ever seen. 


DOPE, DIPLOMACY AND 
A DELIBERATIVE CONGRESS 


In his first message to Congress this year, 
President Taft called especial attention to the 
fact that Congress has been overnegligent in its 
attitude toward the anti-narcotic legislation which 
has been before it for some time, the passage of 
which he recommended in an earlier communica- 
tion. The situation is a curious one, and 
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illustrates the slow acting nature of the federal 
law-making body. Moreover, it is an internation- 
ally embarrassing one, since this government took 
the initiative in the International Opium Con- 
ference of two years ago, and is now affording 
the spectacle of refusing to do its share of work 
in the establishment of a reform which its diplo- 
matic representatives have ardently advocated. 
There are now before the lower House two 
bills recommended by the International Confer- 
ence. Both these measures were introduced in 
June, 1912, by Representative Harrison of New 
York. One provides that a heavy internal rev- 
enue tax shall be levied upon smoking opium 
manufactured in the United States; the other im- 
poses a tax upon and regulates the production, 
manufacture, and distribution of opium, mor- 
phia, coca leaves, cocaine, chloral, cannabis, their 
salts, derivatives, or preparations. It is believed 
by experts that the passing of these bills would do 
much, to use President Taft’s words, ‘to correct 
the deplorable narcotic evil in the United 
States.” He further points out that they have 
behind them “not only the moral sentiment of the 
country, but the practical support of all the legi- 
timate trade interests likely to be affected.” 


BOOKS AND 
PRISONERS 


Plans are on foot for the establishment by 
the New York Public Library of carefully 
selected branch libraries in the penal institutions 
of the city. In many of these the inmates re- 
main only a short time, but there are at least six 
in which residence is for a period long enough to 
make consecutive reading among. well-selected 
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books quite possible. It is not unusual for city 
libraries to maintain “traveling libraries’”—sets of 
books regularly replaced by other sets—in jails 
or prisons, but so far as is known, no place has 
yet established actual branches such as are scat- 
tered about the larger cities for use by local 
neighborhoods. Various plans for the super- 
vision of the proposed branches have been sug- 
gested, one being the appointment of a superin- 
tendent to have general charge of all with “trus- 
ties” as librarians in each branch. 

The need of the man in prison for wholesome 
and informing reading matter, and the deplorable 
scarcity in our prisons of books answering that 
description, as well as the availability of trashy 
or unsuitable material, are forcibly brought out 
by Miss Curtis elsewhere in this issue. An in- 
teresting corroboration of her conclusions is fur- 
nished by an intensive study made recently by 
Frederick W. Jenkins, librarian of the New York 
School of Philanthropy library, of some of the 
penal institutions in New York and read at the 
recent meeting of the New York Library Asso- 
ciation at Niagara Falls. Comparison was made 
at this conference between the prison library and 
the prison school, which in many places has been 
raised to a reasonable degree of excellence. The 
prisons of New York state have paid citizen in- 
structors in charge of their schools. Yet it was 
pointed out that the library is often guarded by 
an ignorant convict who exercises his small 
power autocratically. Not only the place of long 
detention needs books, it was said; the men in the 
jails must be allowed to read also. Here was de- 
clared to be a splendid field for co-operation with 
local public libraries. 

Mr. Jenkins found that the books at the work- 
house and the penitentiary on Blackwell’s Island 
were the best of the collections, but still nearly 
worthless. Of the 650 books in these two places 
the only ones of value, he declares, are a few 
novels given by the New York Public Library. 
Fully 90 per cent, he goes on, 


“are of the Sunday school story type of fifty years 
ago. They have been donated by persons at the 
time of some house-cleaning or house-moving 
period—The Next World Interviewed; Angel’s 
Song; Little Prudy’s Dotty Dimple; School Girl’s 
Garland (published in 1864); Above Rubies, a 
Memorial of Christian Gentlewomen; Which: 
Right or Left (published in 1859) ; Thoughts on 
the Death of Little Children (published in 1861) ; 
How Readest Thou (published in 1854) ; Violet’s 
Idol; Wheat or Chaff (published in 1853). 


After expressing the hope that the time is near 
at hand when the person in charge will have 
power to destroy as well as to save books intend- 
ed for prison readers, Mr. Jenkins utters this 
anathema: 


“I trust some dire end awaits those people who 
send their gifts, often utterly worthless material, 
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to the prison and the reformatory. There is 
nothing worse than this, unless it is the act of 
him who goes in person and distributes thousands 
of sheets of religious literature, reminding the 
man to whom it is given of the number of talents 
which he has wasted. I have listened to the 
flatulent remarks of such people. Men and wo- 
men of this stamp and the books which they give 
constitute the most serious menace to good work 
among prison libraries. Much of the so-called 
religious literature distributed is absolutely 
worthless, unreadable by the inmates, and repre- 
sents sheer waste of time and energy on the part 
of the distributors. Worse than this, the broad- 
cast distribution of leaflet and pamphlet makes 
extra work for the prison officials It is thrown 
unread on the floor and adds hugely to the waste 
matter that must be removed. Is it any wonder 
that the warden does not welcome the gener- 
al diffusion of literature? All this should be 


stopped, and no distribution made except through 


the library.” 


In answer to the question, What books are 
really needed? Mr. Jenkins enumerates three 
kinds; first, those aiming to teach English to for- 
eigners. This applies especially, of course, to in- 
stitutions where there is a considerable percent- 
age of immigrants, such as the prison on Black- 
well’s Island, where there are many Italians and 
Germans. Not a single book teaching English to 
Italians is to be found there, yet the half dozen 
German books have been read out of their covers. 
Mr. Jenkins’s second suggestion is vocational 
books, dealing with plumbing, stenography, car- 
pentry, etc. It is for these two classes, he finds, 
that there is the greatest demand from prisoners. 
Third, he emphasizes good novels—“novels of 
real life without a moral printed on every page, 
dealing with real people under real conditions.” 
Finally, he urges that the desires and tastes of 
the men themselves be studied. Let the library 
represent an intelligent response to an ascer- 
tained demand. Three hundred volumes, he 
thinks, is enough for the shelves of any prison. 
A printed catalogue should go into every cell, and 
it should contain an invitation to the prisoner to 


‘ make his reading wants known. In conclusion he 


says: 


“Of course, no appeal, however sincere, can 
reach all or even the great majority, but it may 
go far. I am told that the men sometimes muti- 
late the books; so do the readers of any public 
library. I am told that they underline certain 
passages of personal interest; not all who do this 
are in jail. And finally I am told that the men 
show their disapproval for some of the. literature 
handed out to them by spitting in the book and 
calmly returning it. In polite society this could 
not be countenanced, but after an examination 
of the library on Blackwell’s Island, I am of opin- 
ion that such an act shows a valuable power of 
discrimination; it is proof that the man doing it 
is capable of and deserving of something better.” 
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Philadelphia Star 
THE SPIRIT OF CHRISTMAS 
As felt by the tired cash girl 


BROADENING INDUSTRIAL 
EDUCATION 
WINTHROP D. LANE 


Any change in our educational system is the 
vital concern of the social worker. Among the 
changes proposed at the present time, none is per- 
haps more drastic than the one vaguely described 
as industrial or vocational education. The phil- 
osophy back of this suggestion, and others grow- 
ing out of the same observed social needs, is 
that education, taken in its broadest sense, is co- 
extensive with environment. In this view, edu- 
cation ceases to be a mere preparation for life 
and becomes life itself, to use a phrase made 
current by Prof. John Dewey. It is this phil- 
osophy which is increasingly leading educators, 
social workers and others to try to recast the 
public educational system so that it will offer to 
a maximum degree the actual environment of 
life. 

Where in this scheme of recasting does voca- 
tional education take its place? Distinction 
should be made between what are called prevo- 
cational and vocational instruction. One of the 
proposed means of securing greater harmony be- 
tween the public school system and the actual 
environment of life is the making over of the 
elementary curriculum to include, side by side 
with reading, writing and arithmetic, training in 
manual dexterity, in the purposes and use of 
tools, and perhaps in some of the elementary pro- 
cesses which may be found to underlie modern 
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trades. The need for and nature of such pre- 
vocational instruction, the purpose of which 
should be not to fit for specific vocations but 
only to secure a more all-round development of 
the child during the age of eight or ten to four- 
teen, were discussed in the recent conference 
held in New York.’ 

Another proposed means is that of real voca- 
tional education, the purpose of which shall be 
to fit for successful wage-earning occupations, 
and which shall begin where elementary educa- 
tion stops for large numbers of American chil- 
dren, namely at the age of fourteen, and con- 
tinue for two or four years, as may be found 


necessary. 
This second proposal was thrashed out 
‘at the sixth annual. meeting of the National 


Society for the Promotion of Industrial Educa- 
tion, last week in Philadelphia. In spite of the 
phrase “industrial education” in the title of the 
society, it was vocational education which was 
discussed and which was defined to include the 
following three forms of specialized training, the 
controlling purposes of which are to fit for use- 
ful occupations; industrial education, designed 
‘to meet the need of the manual worker in the 
trades and industries; agricultural education, 
which fits for occupations connected with the till- 
age of the soil and the care of domestic animals; 
and household arts education. 

The facts showing the need for instruction of 
this sort are substantially the same as those cited 
to prove the need for prevocational instruction, 
namely the glaring unfitness of boys and girls 
who leave school at fourteen to do the work 
which nearly all of them go into, with the con- 
sequent shifting from job to job where nothing 
is learned and advance is impossible. A hopeful 
sign at Philadelphia was that these facts were 
taken for granted. No one thought it necessary 
to demonstrate the need for vocational education. 

Few thought it necessary, moreover, to ques- 
tion the purpose of the education to be given. 
Debate was chiefly over the machinery for ad- 
ministering it and the training of teachers to 
impart it. It was generally assumed that the 
purposes of vocational education, beginning at 
the age of fourteen, shall be to fit for specific 
and limited occupations, such as plumbing, tin- 
smithing, dairy farming, etc. There was little, 
if any, reference to the suggestion that perhaps 
what the boy or girl of fourteen, who has had 
only such elementary instruction as the present 
school system affords, most needs is greater train- 
ing of the brain through the hand, greater train- 
ing of observation, of, ingenuity, of imagination 
and even of logical thought through a general 
acquaintance with materials and machines. It 
seemed also to be taken for granted that one’s 
bent is quite determinable at the age of fourteen, 

See TH Survey for November 23. 
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in spite of the fact that Prof. George M. Forbes 
of the University of Rochester described how 
only fourteen out of eighty-three boys who had 
received fairly adequate instruction in specific 
vocations in a Rochester school were later found 
to be following the trades which they had there 
learned. Criticism of the discussion on these 
grounds was accompanied by the further sugges- 
tion that even if we are to train youths of four- 
teen for specific occupations, we have not made a 
sufficient study of industry to decide what should 
be the content of vocational courses, nor just 
what it is that rapidly changing trades require 
to be taught; the point being that it is perhaps un- 
wise to’ set up an elaborate scheme for teaching 


-something until you know what you are to teach. 


The answer made to this was that a beginning 
must be made, as it already has been made where 
such schools have been established, by teaching 
what is actually done now in the factory, the shop 
and on the farm, and that the broader education- 
al content of the courses will then be worked out 
as industry is more intensively analyzed and the 
common elements of trades are discovered. 

Among the teachers, school administrators, so- 
cial workers, manufacturers. and law-makers 
gathered together in Philadelphia there was prac- 
tical unanimity of opinion that vocational educa- 
tion aiming to fit for trades must be publicly pro- 
vided for and that this provision must be made 
jointly by the states and local communities. In a 
statement of principles advocated by C. A. Pros- 
ser, secretary of the society, and later adopted by 
the members, it was held that local communities 
should be permitted, if they so desire, to initiate 
and maintain schools entirely apart from state 
support and supervision, yet it was declared that ° 
state aid would be found necessary to stimulate 
and encourage them. The amount of state aid 
should be, in general, sufficient to furnish this 
encouragement and to justify participation on 
the part of the state in control and administra- 
tion, but not large enough to sacrifice local in- 
itiative. Both Mr. Prosser and Edwin G. Cooley, 
former superintendent of schools in Chicago, 
thought that the best results are secured when 
the local community is required to furnish the 
school and equipment and pay one-half of the 
operating expenses, This also was embodied in 
the statement adopted. 

Chief among the questions relating to the ma- 
chinery for teaching vocations was that which 
asked whether it is better to set up vocational 
schools as integral parts of the present secondary 
school system, or as a dual system provided for 
by distinct laws, under distinct supervision, 
housed separately, and having nothing in common 
with the present school system except public 
support. John A. Lapp, secretary of the Indiana 
Commission on Industrial and Agricultural Edu- 
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cation pointed out that Massachusetts began sev- 
eral years ago with separate schools under separ- 
ate boards, both state and local, but changed to 
permit either a separate school or a school as 
an integral part of her former system. Wiscon- 
sin has adopted the separate school idea and such 
a plan is proposed. in Illinois. New York, New 
Jersey, Ohio and Maine on the other hand, make 
the work a part of their old systems. This is 
the recommendation of the Indiana commission 
of inquiry appointed last year." On behalf of the 
Separate school Mr. Prosser urged that that plan 
leaves the vocational school freer at all times to 
realize its dominant aim of preparing for definite 
occupations. In justification of joint adminis- 
tration Mr. Lapp thought that it is easier to 
modify existing school courses to meet vocational 
needs than to create new courses and that greater 
harmony in public education will result. The one- 
system plan is favored by the majority of educa- 
tors connected with the present school system, a 
notable exception being Mr. Cooley. The trend 
seems to be in its directions 

Whatever the system of adeinisttation. 
vocational school, it was insisted, must approxi- 
mate the actual conditions of the workshop, the 
home and the farm. If it be an industrial school, 
it must forego the formal air of the school room 
and realize the freedom which surrounds the 
bench and lathe. In the accomplishment of this, 
of course, the teacher will be the vital factor, and 
so there was earnest debate over the kind of 
teacher required for this new type of instruction. 

Emphasis was laid on the need of teachers who 
can make competent craftsmen of their pupils. 
Mary Schenck Woolman, president of the Wo- 
men’s Educational and Industrial Union, Boston, 
and Florence M. Marshall, principal of the Man- 
hattan Trade, School for Girls, New York, who 
spoke from the standpoint of girls, together with 
David Snedden, commissioner of education for 
Massachusetts, and Charles R. Allen, agent of the 
Massachusetts State Board of Education, who 
spoke from the standpoint of boys, were united 
in the opinion that so far no satisfactory method 
of producing such teachers has been worked out. 
“At present,” said Mr. Snedden, “we are obtain- 
ing teachers much as the early settlers obtained 
their food—we are trusting to an accidental and 
variable supply produced by no effort of our 
own.” All four of these speakers agreed that 
they can not be secured by drawing on the regu- 
lar public schools and giving a little additional 
training to the instructors there found, nor can 
the present normal schools turn them out. They 
must be trained specifically to meet the pedagogi- 
cal demands of the vocational school, which has 
problems peculiar to itself. We shall have to go 
direct to the industries themselves, said Mr. Sned- 
den, and select experienced workers with a gift 


1When ready, copies of their report may be secured 
from Mr. Lapp, State Library, Indianapolis, Indiana, 
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for teaching. For such workers we can then 
provide evening courses of instruction in such 
pedagogical problems as the organization of 
courses, methods of instruction and class man- 
agement. Attendance at these classes can then 
be followed by employment as assistant teachers 
in actual vocational schools. Thus a normal 
training will be added to craftsmanship. In 
the evident distress over the failure so far to se- 
cure even good instructors in trades, it seemed 
to be regarded as unimportant that the teacher 
should be alert to the cultural value of all work; 
that he should keep his students’ minds open to 
the onward movements in the conservation of ma- 
terial and in mechanical invention; that his per- 
sonality might become as vital a factor in suc- 
cess as that of the teacher of history, literature 
and language. 

A final point under discussion was one which 
has long been the subject for debate in connection 
with industrial schools in reformatories. What 
shall be the output of the vocational classes and 
how shall it be disposed of? Shall it be com- 
mercial, and sold on the open market in compe- 
tition with other products, the proceeds of the 
sale being used to defray school expenses? 
Helen R. Hildreth, director of vocational train- 
ing for the Women’s Educational and Industrial 
Union, Boston, and E. H. Fish, director of the 
Worcester Trade School for Boys, Worcester, 
Massachusetts, urged that only by making com- 
mercial products can the schools supply those con- 
ditions to which the ‘successful wage-earner 
must be accustomed when he leaves. The work 
of the school must be put upon a business basis, 
said Mr. Fish. Miss Hildreth went so far as to 
insist that products should be turned out for 
which definite orders have been taken. To this 
Harry S. Bitting, president of the Williamson 
Free School of Trades, Pennsylvania, objected 
that when a contract is entered into, the fulfilling 
of that contract then becomes the absorbing aim 
of the instructor and his attention is diverted 
from the primary task of teaching. Discussion 
at Philadelphia failed to bring agreement and the 
question is evidently an open one. The experi- 
ence of our prisons, now slowly adopting the plan 
of selling their products back to the state and its 
political divisions, may hold a suggestion for the 
vocational schools of the future which shall find 
created wealth hanging heavy on their hands. 
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FLORENCE RISING CURTIS 


Instructor University of Illinois Library School 


There are about fifty thousand men and 
women in the state and national prisons 
and reformatories of the United States. Un- 
der the operation of the present laws, from 70 
to 80 per cent of these are confined from one to 
ten years, at the expiration of which they will 
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‘come out into the world again. The prison 
doors are opening daily to the man who is going 
out with the prison label still upon him, for the 
new clothes taken from the piles in the outfitting 
room are recognized at once by both the police- 
man and the saloon-keeper. Ignorant, untrained 
and uncontrolled, he came into prison chafing 
at the “hard luck” or the “spite” which had put 
him behind the bars. Detaining him for one year 
or for ten has made little difference, if he comes 
out with the same standards of conduct, the 
same ignorance and lack of control. 

When the evening and Sunday hours may not 
be spent in handicraft, the prisoner eagerly 
avails himself of the opportunity for reading. 
The circulation per capita of the books in the 
prison libraries is largely in excess of that re- 
ported by the public libraries of the country. 
Books serve to occupy his mind during the long 
silent hours of the day; the scenes are lived 
over again, the arguments debated, the char- 
acters of the history, biography or novel are real 
companions to these men taken away from 
neighborhood and family life. 

If the prison library has been the dumping 
ground for gifts of literary rubbish, if the books 
which are purchased are cheap in tone as well 
as in price, if the language is vulgar, the char- 
acters and situations low and suggestive, the 
prison is providing bad company and poor ideals 
for the men who are sent there for correction 
and reformation. 

A study of the catalogues of twenty-three 
prison libraries shows that this is a matter which 
should receive attention. These were limited 
to no one section of the country, eight being in 
the East, twelve in the Middle West, two in the 
West and one in the South. With few excep- 
tions, they are far below the grade of the aver- 
age public library of the same size; the classes 
of history, biography and travel, which should 
be especially strong, are often filled with out-of- 
date and unreadable books. It is surprising that 
detective stories figure largely in the fiction 
lists, for it would seem dubious policy to fur- 
nish stories of crime which suggest ingenious 
plans and point out the weak spots in the method 
of their execution. 

Books which emphasize sensual details are 
surely not good mental food for men taken out 
of normal human intercourse and shut away with 
their thoughts, yet the prison libraries contain 
the novels of the modern “realistic” writers: 
Lucas Malet, Robert Herrick, Robert Hichens, 
David Graham Phillips, Robert W. Chambers, 
George Gibbs and many others. Elinor Glyn’s 
Three Weeks is probably not on the shelves of 
a single American public library, but it is listed 
in three of the twenty-three catalogues examined. 
Such books as George Moore’s Evelyn Innes and 
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Sister Teresa, Anatole France’s Red Lily, and 
Smollett’s Peregrine Pickle and Roderick Ran- 
dom, interesting and often harmless to some, are 
of questionable moral tone for such readers. 
Fiction of inferior merit, with characters and 
situations often at variance with real life, fills 
page after page with such alluring titles as Wife 
in Name Only, Between Two Sins, Maid, Wife, 
or Widow, A Woman’s Temptation, Sharing 
Her Crime, Lost for a Woman, The Changed 
Brides, and A Beautiful Fiend. 

The make-up of the prison library catalogue 
is seldom good; of those examined, only fourteen 
were classified and in many cases the divisions 
were too general to be of much value. Two 
were arranged only by author, four by title only; 
two had no authors given, and one of these was 
arranged in the order of the receipt of the 
books. In many catalogues the printing was 
poor and the entries inaccurate. In one, the 
books seemed to have been classified by the 
sound of the title as the section of “Religious 
Books” included The Sorrows of Satan, The 
Breath of the Gods, The Conquest of Canaan, 
The Little Minister, The Choir Invisible, and 
The Fruit of the Tree. 

The tabulation which follows shows the result 
of an investigation of these twenty-three library 
catalogues, applying to them the same tests that 
a librarian would use in judging the catalogues 
of as many public libraries. In the cases where 
a large section was labelled “Miscellaneous” or 
“General,” the lists were gone over carefully, in 
the effort to decide the character of the books 
which belonged to each particular class named 
in the table. The libraries listing no foreign 
books are in states where it is probable that some 
foreign nationalities are represented in the 
prison population. 

THDp LIBRARIES OF TWHENTY-THREB AMERICAN PRISONS 

CHARACTER OF NUMRER OF 


Books LIBRARIES 

Lo] a te © ia) 

ocak Scone ine 

o & iol a & a 
Religious! waves ee ene 5° 16 4 
Philosophy and Sociology .. 6 3 9 5 9 
Sclence) 2s Weiter 4 12 2 6 
Technical Arts and Trades... 12 3 3 5 3 
Essays, Poetry, Drama, ete 5 6 10 reser ¢ 
TEPAVE]: 2 citene sia ianiaton st tetatete 4 4 12 10 
History Voctiis cok ohe eters aie 4 6 13 5 
Biographiys vamrieactb enter 3 3 17 12 
Encyclopedias, Dictionaries, 

CECE PS Suter nusteeere = 72 13 Sir eS 
Masa zines oii. eikerastiees sere 4+ [ay 7 7 4 
EYCtlon) ik acted emoceaeeneete 2 6 15 2 2 
In Foreign Languages .... 4 6 6 11 


These libraries have received in bulk a large 
number of the old Sunday School collections of 
out-of-date religious and temperance books; 
they are decidedly lacking in readable informa- 
tional literature—biography, travel, science and 
books on present-day invention and_ progress. 
Such literature is especially needed here, for it 
is the experience of those in charge that prison 
men tire of stories, and crave more solid reading. 
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NOVELS 
iY ‘The Metbods of Lady Walderharst 


‘The Prinetas Aline .... 
5} The Castle of Twilight. 
52 Ip the Name of a Wom 


64 Churissa Furiosa ... 
33 Farewell, Nico!n 

HG Mursub A. Felleb . . 
oT Mr. Whitman ...,. 


By Frances H. Burnott 
«++ By R, H. Davie 
<By Musguerite Potter 
0 Duplicate). 
--+By A. W. Marcbmont 
Ry Jobo Oxenham 
+ By W. E, Norris 
«By Guy Boothby 
mi 


: y BI 
58 Bub, Son of Battle (Duplicate)....By Alfred Ollivant 


69 The Jowel of Yuys Galo: 


A Strange World 
The Family Doom 
Allworth Abbey: 
‘Tbe Lost Heires: 


5 Iride of Llewellyn 
G6 ‘iho Hidden Hand. 
U3 Fur Woman’s Love 
By Nearest and Deorest 
‘The Bride’s Fat 
97 Retribution .,.. 
Prince of Dark 


+» By Owen Rhoscovyl 
++..By MB. Braddeo 
-By Mra. D. Southworth 
By Mrs, E. D. Southworth 


+. By Mis E. D. Southworth 


By M.a EB. D. Southworth 
By Mrx F. D, Suuthworth 
Ry Mia E, D. Southwort! 


Iwst Heir of Linlithgow..By Mra. E. D. Southwo 


Only a Girl’s Heart 
Tried for Wer Life. 
peur etetreren 
b Gertrude Hadden 
Yoneda. 
‘The Rejectod Bride. 
Vewrted Duvghter 


plains.» 
m eRanene® ; 


.-By Mra, BD, Southwe 
-..By Mra B.D, Southw: 
--.By Mra ED. South w 


PAGES FROM SAMPLH PRISON CATALOGUES 


Miss Curtis describes these pages as “showing a vicious book—Glyn’s Three Weeks; detective stories, 
several by Ulornung; and inferior fiction, some of Mrs. Southworth’s novels.” 


Books on the technical trades are being added 
to the prison libraries in very fair proportion. 
The fiction generally makes a poor showing, the 
quality being usually inferior, although the 
quantity is in good proportion. Detective 
stories are listed in every catalogue examined, 
the number of such books ranging from three 
to one hundred and fifteen. A large amount of 
the fiction was evidently furnished by the book 
dealer who offered the lowest bid, for literary 
“wall-flowers” known to the book trade as 
“plugs,” form a large proportion of the fiction 
lists. 

The prison libraries need, first of all, trained 
librarians, who know how to select books which 
provide information and recreation, how to care 
for these books, and how to get them read. In 
several states of the Middle West an institutional 
librarian co-operates with the board which 
controls the charitable and penal institutions. It 
is this librarian’s duty to visit each institution 
during the year, in order to assist in the selection 
of the books, to classify and catalogue them, and 
to train the officers or inmates in simple and 
practical library methods. If the employment 
of special librarians is at present impossible, the 
library commissions of the several states stand 
ready to furnish aid in the selection and the 
cataloguing of the books. Several of the best 
catalogues show that such assistance has been 
received, although in some cases the commission 
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worker has evidently not been given a free hand. 
Many excellent printed lists are available, chief 
among them being the American Library Asso- 
ciation Catalogue of 8,000 Books; the 1912 sup- 
plement containing 3,000 additional titles; and a 
monthly annotated selection of best books, called 
the A. L. A. Book List. 

The last report of the General Prisons Board 
of Ireland shows that the question of book selec- 
tion is a subject for consideration there: 

Having regard to the importance of the prison 
library as a factor in the reformation of prisons, 
the special notice of prison chaplains and gov- 
ernors has been called to the fact that the 
morbid and immoral tone of a great proportion 
of modern English society novels renders them 
unsuitable for officers’ or prisoners’ libraries, 
which should be replenished by the selection of 
instructive books on travel, history, biography, 
science, etc., or standard English novels of a 
healthy tone. 

The prison of today is not intended to be 
merely a place of punishment, nor a life abode 
for the bad characters who have troubled society. 
Every man who leaves prison behind should 
bring to his new life a better equipment for 
earning his living, better standards of conduct, 
and confidence in his ability to make good. The 
books he has read will play no small part in 
determining whether a man, less ignorant and 
dangerous than when he went in, is again “on 
the outside.” 
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INTERSTATE IMMIGRATION, 
LAND AND LABOR 
PROBLEMS 
FRANCES A. KELLOR 


Chief Investigator Bureau of Industries and Immigration, 
New York Department of Labor 


Following the three interests represented in its 
organization the National Conference of Immi- 
gration, Land and Labor Officials,’ representing 
thirty-eight states, is now at work on a federal 
bill to be presented to the new administration, 
creating in the department of labor, which it is 
hoped will become a fact during this session of 
Congress, a bureau of distribution which will 
deal with interstate immigration, land and labor 
problems, and which will co-operate with the 
various states in their work within state limits. 

This bureau will be concerned wholly with 
matters in this country. In matters of 
immigration it will include the supervision 
and protection of admitted immigrants~ in 
transit and the establishment of branches of the 
bureau for this purpose at re-distribution centers; 
the licensing and regulation of steamship ticket 
agents doing an interstate business; the distri- 
bution of school children’s names from ports of 
entry to school authorities, and the investigation 
and adjustment of interstate complaints and dif- 
ficulties which now arise. That this latter field 
is large is seen from the fact that in the past 
year the New York State Bureau of Industries 
and Immigration has been called upon in hun- 
dreds of cases to adjust matters between resi- 
dents of California and Pennsylvania, and be- 
tween the North and South in such matters as 
steamship tickets, lost baggage, lost relatives, 
colonization, employment contracts made in the 
agencies in one state and consummated in a far 
distant state. 

In the matter of labor, it is proposed that this 
new bureau shall include and extend the work 
of the present division of information, which now 
has one branch office in New York for distribut- 
ing labor; shall license and regulate all private 
agencies doing an interstate business, and shall 
favor and co-operate with state free employment 


1The officers and executive committee for 1912-13 
elected at the second conference of the organization held 
in Chicago in November were: 

ITonorary VTresident: T. V. Powderly chief of the 
Federal Wivision of Information, Washington, D. C, 

President: John R. Commons, member Wisconsin State 
Industrial Commission, Madison, Wls. 

Vice-President: J. IF. Denecbaud, secretary, Louisiana 
State Board of Immigration, New Orleans, La. 

Treasurer: Charles I, Gettemy, director, Massachusetts 
Bureau of Statistics, Boston; and 

Secretary: Frances A. Kellor, ehlef investigator, Bu- 
reau of Industries and Immigration, Department of 
Labor, New York. 

Members Executive Committee: Robert N. Lynch, 
member California Immigration Commission, San Fran- 
cisco; John Nugent, commissioner of immigration in West 
Virginia, Montgomery; Charles [larris, director Kansas 
Free Employment Agency, Topeka, 
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bureaus in furnishing a reliable governmental 
clearing house for labor. 

The enormous frauds now practiced by some 
land and colonization companies and the inabil- 
ity of the states to reach settlers and farm 
laborers make it necessary for this proposed 
bureau to have the power and facilities for regis- 
tering and furnishing information on lands of- 
fered for sale. The bureau is also confronted 
with the need of working out some plan of 
having the federal government adopt a method 
of providing long-time, low-interest loans to set- 
tlers for the purpose of aiding them to purchase 
land and make improvements on it or to dis- 
charge indebtedness on the land. It also pro- 
poses to make an investigation of such govern- 
mental methods in use elsewhere. 

All of these ‘matters are interstate, and no 
existing bureau is dealing with them. They are 
fast becoming difficult problems to handle. This 
bureau will have the opportunity to work out real 
measures for the relief of congestion, at the 
same time safeguarding the persons distributed 
and making state connections which will give 
them a fair chance for prosperity. 

In its program for state activities the confer- 
ence set itself the task of making a study of 
existing governmental agencies in the states and 
in co-operation with state authorities to secure 
sufficient appropriations, and new legislation for 
whatever is needed. It will endeavor to have 
established .bureaus of labor where none exist, 
and bureaus of immigration where needed. It 


‘has adopted minimum standards for the establish- 


ment of free employment agencies and the regu- 
lation of private agencies. It is also at work on 
means of getting the settler upon the land, and 
of safeguarding him in his purchases and set- 
tlement. In this respect it has taken up the mat- 
ter of state advertising, the registration of lands 
for sale, the approval of form of contracts for 
the sale of land, the inspection of advertising ma- 
terial and prosecution of fraud and the publica- 
tion of accurate information concerning the land 
for sale. 

The need of a standard and the extension of 
this state work in order that there may be co- 
operation between the federal and state govern- 
ments, may be seen from the fact that no state 
now safeguards purchasers of private lands, nor 
adequately reaches the settler through its pres- 
ent advertising. Sixteen states have free em- 
ployment bureaus, with no means of co-operation 
between them; eighteen states regulate private 
employment agencies, though in nearly one-half 
of these only a license fee and bond is required 
and there is no inspection provided for enforce- 
ment of the law; thirty-five states are dealing 
with the problem of labor with the greatest vari- 
ation in scope, powers and appropriations. One 
state has an industrial commission; six have 
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labor departments; eleven combine labor, indus- 
try, commerce, agriculture and immigration in 
some form or are limited to statistics and fac- 
tory inspection. Seventeen, including some of 
the largest industrial states, operate as bureaus 
of labor statistics, some of them under limited 
and obsolete laws, exceeding their powers to 
meet the situation where there are able men at 
the head, or falling back on the limitations of 
the laws where special interests control them. 
Some of the labor bureaus are purposely crip- 
pled in appropriations and exist chiefly on paper. 

The conference hopes to be able to establish 
four centers, under the supervision of its secre- 
tary and executive committee, to deal with its 
program: one in the East, one in the South, one 
in the Central West and one in the far West. 
These centers will take up the immediate work of 
study, standardization, legislation, education and 
publicity. 


SOCIALISM AS A PEACE 
MOVEMENT 


SOLON DE LEON 


[The name De Leon is one to conjure «ith 
among American radicals. The author of this 
interpretation of the economic and political bear- 
ings of the international working-class move- 
ment against war is son of Daniel De Leon, 
the long-time leader of the Socialist Labor Party 
of the United States —Ed.] 


Two hundred or more Socialists—the “arch 
enemies of society,” the “preachers of hatred 
and discord’—seated in the Burgvogteihalle 
at Basel, Switzerland, in solemn deliberation as 
to how best to utilize the unity of the working 
people of their respective countries to prevent 
the Balkan firebrand from scattering seeds of 
war throughout Europe—such was the spectacle 
presented on November 24 by the Ninth Inter- 
national Socialist Congress, a special session 
called in place of the regular tri-yearly meeting 
which was to have been held in Vienna in Sep- 
tember. 

It is too early yet to have details of what they 
did at the congress, but judging from the demon- 
strations at Paris on the Saturday following, 
where 100,000 men, women and children gathered 
to hear the returning delegates, an energetic “war 
against war” must have been decided and en- 
tered upon. 

Even before the Congress met, the demon- 
strations had begun. Early in November huge 
meetings were held by the Social Democrats all 
over Austria, one of the countries closely con- 
cerned in the embroglio, at which the orators 
called upon their hearers to hamper in every 
possible way all military movements, and to sub- 
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mit passively to capture if finally dragged into 
action. 

The special congress was the result of a meet- 
ing of the International Socialist Bureau, the 
executive body of the international movement, 
at its Brussels headquarters near the end of Octo- 
ber. At the bureau meeting thirty-three dele- 
gates were present, representing fourteen coun- 
tries, and the proceedings were, full of interest. 
Vaillant, indomitable old veteran of the Paris 
Commune, declared it the duty of the working 
class everywhere to make it clear to the govern- 
ments that foreign war might mean the outbreak 
of domestic revolution. Adler, Social Demo- 
cratic leader in the Austrian parliament, took the 
position—‘the Balkans for the Balkan peoples, 
and no intervention.” Even Kautsky and Mol- 
kenbuhr, attached as all Germans are to their 
Fatherland, enthusiastically told of the efforts 
of their comrades at home to maintain peace, and 
pledged a continuance of those efforts.. The out- 
come was the proposition of Vandervelde, the 
Belgian deputy, to call a special congress 


“solely to consider the international situation, 


and to decide upon common action by all the 
national sections against war.” 


The bureau agreed, and issued a manifesto 
which says: 


“Let the proletariat stand up against the policy 
of war with all the power of proletarian organi- 
zation, and with all the mass action at its com- 
mand. Let it cry out with all its voices, let it 
indicate by all its actions, that it will not allow 
itself to be hurled into stupid and sanguinary con- 
flicts. 

“Down with war! 

“Long live the International!” 


It is no new thing, this activity of the Social- 
ist movement to suppress or prevent war. A year 
ago, when France and Germany were ready to 
fly at each other’s throats over Morocco, who 
was it helped the respective governments “count 
five-and-twenty” and settle the affair without 
plunging two nations into mourning? It was 
the working people of the two capitals, listen- 
ing by hundreds of thousands to exchange-speak- 
ers from across the borders, and applauding to 
the echo their appeal to answer the call to arms 
by refusal to mobilize against their brothers of 
another language. 

July, 1909, saw the King of Spain summon out 
his troops for an African campaign—ostensibly 


‘to avenge the death of four soldiers at Melilla, 


in reality to enable a society of French and Span- 
ish mine owners to operate in that district. That 
same month saw the people of Barcelona and the 
surrounding district rise in mass, declare a gen- 
eral strike, and refuse to march to the war. 
Catalonia, of which Barcelona is the capital, is 
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the leading industrial province of Spain, and an 
old center of radical and Socialistic thought. 

It is said that, during the Russian-Japanese con- 
flict, Russian peasants had to be herded with the 
bayonet to the recruiting stations, and that even 
when placed face to face with the Japanese in 
Manchuria they had to be driven into battle with 
whips. The year of that tremendous war was 
also the year of the most tremendous Socialist 
uprising a Czar of all the Russias ever had to 
withstand. 

In June of that same year Norway declared 
its independence of Sweden. The war drum was 
beaten in Stockholm. “Revenge” was to be 
taken. But the workers of both countries had 
something to say. Demonstrations under Social- 
ist auspices, in which thousands participated, pro- 
tested against bloodshed to settle the dispute. 
When the Swedish Riksdag met in extraordinary 
session, the King counseled peaceful measures, 
and the storm was allayed. 

What means this incredible refusal of the 
workers to get themselves shot at the behest of 
their governments? It means that the spirit of 
Marx is mighty yet and growing mightier. The 
old International has gone down, but a new one 
is risen in its place. A movement millions strong 
throughout the world today proclaims its belief 
that, ‘““Workingmen of all countries unite!” is not 
an empty phrase, but the “Jn hoc signo vinces” 
of a new social era. The abolition of the profit 
system in its entirety is decreed; war, being one 
of the most gruesome manifestations of that 
system, must perish. 

No sketch of Socialism as a peace movement 
would be complete without reference to the mon- 
umental figure of Gustave Hervé, the incarna- 
tion of anti-militarist propaganda in France, and 
indeed in Europe. A professor of history and 
a lawyer, he has thrice been prosecuted and once 
served a prison term for his advocacy of anti- 
patriotism, as he calls it. In 1905 he signed a 
poster calling on the recruits not to join the col- 
ors. Hear him as he addresses the Paris jury in 
his own defense: 


“The nation for you, Mr. Advocate-General, is 
a kindly mother; for us, a step-mother, a shrew, 
who detests us. 


“Patriotism is for you a sentiment, natural and 
profitable; for us, it is a fool’s trap. 


“We may retain for the town or village where 
we were born, where we grew up, where we suf- 
fered or loved, a deep affection, a natural and 
even instinctive feeling which is in no way akin 
to your love of country; but we have lost all 
sentiment of love for such countries of privilege 
and iniquity as are the great nations of today. 

“For us, the world contains but two nations: 
that of the favored of fortune, and that of 
the dispossessed, whatever may be the lan- 
guage which they speak, whatever the land 
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which gave them birth. Our compatriots 
are not the capitalists of this country, who would 
massacre us if they could, as they massacred the 
fathers of the Commune; they are the class- 
conscious proletarians, the Socialists, the revo- 
lutionists of all earth, who are everywhere wag- 
ing the same battle as we for the inauguration of 
a new society. 


“In case of an order to mobilize, we would 
seize the moment to attempt the revolution, to 
place our hands on the social wealth usurped to- 
day by a minority. We would transform the 
dwelling-houses today belonging to individual 
landlords into common property. We would op- 
erate the factories, the mines, all the great enter- 
prises, through our trade unions and our tech- 
nical engineers. Our unions would conduct the 
great storehouses and marts as immense co-op- 
erative establishments. By a more equitable and 
rational organization of production, we would 
bring about a society in which there would be 
wellbeing, science and beauty for all, a society 
better than the present even for your sons and 
daughters, a Socialist mother-country which 
would be beautiful enough and good enough to 
warrant our taking arms to defend it, whether 
against invasion or against bourgeois intrigue. 

“Rebellion sooner than war !’” 


Not a bad object, surely, however much one 
may be inclined to disagree with the means. 
This is the “horrid doctrine of anti-patriotism” to 
which both the French Socialist Party and the 
General Confederation of Labor, the latter half 
a million strong, are committed; on account of 
which the French government recently com- 
pelled the school teachers’ union to withdraw 
from the confederation. Not only has the doc- 
trine taken hold of the ranks of workers in the 
trades and professions, the armies also have come 
under its influence. The Internationale, which is 
heard with increasing frequency and power in 
America (witness Lawrence and the recent suf- 
frage parade in New York), bids fair to super- 
sede the Marseillaise as the Socialist anthem. It 
contains a stanza, prohibited in France and little 
known here, which runs: 


“The kings, they smother us in gun-smoke, 
Oh, peace between us, war to them! 

The strike! Apply it to the armies, 
Fire in air, break ranks again! 

And if still these cannibals and tyrants 
Would of us make ‘heroes’ curst, 

Soon shall they learn that our own generals 
Will taste our rifle fire the first.” 


Such is the new conception of solidarity that 
is permeating the ranks of labor everywhere. 
Like it or not as we may, it is a factor to be reck- 
oned with, and many a Socialist bases upon it 
his claim to being a member of the greatest peace 
movement on earth. 


*Gustave Hervé, Anti-patriotism, 
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EDITORIAL GRIST 


THE FAMILY—THE COMMON 
DENOMINATOR IN SOCIAL 
AND RELIGIOUS WORK _ 
GRAHAM TAYLOR 


It is strange that the family should have been 
so long ignored that it has become the most 
latent and unutilized of the primary factors and 
forces upon which social and religious progress 
depends. For, it is the most originating and per- 
sistent, the most formative and final of all the 
forms of our social organizations. However we 
date or account for its origin, the family has 
certainly furnished both the initiative and type 
of church and state. Interdependent though 
state, church and family have ever been, yet re- 
ligion has always rooted in the home—the church 
has always been cradled in the household. It is 
the more conceivable therefore to imagine re- 
ligion surviving the loss of the church than the 
loss of the family; to think of restoring the lost 
church from the surviving family, than the lost 
family from the surviving church. 

The scriptures of the Old and New Testa- 
ments would fail to reveal God and our rela- 
tions to Him and to each other were we to 
eliminate all the family terms from them by 
which our spiritual relationships are revealed. 
Are not these family terms the well-known quan- 
tities by which those unknown relations are re- 
vealed? 

Forms of religious faith and organization 
have come and gone, political power and con- 
trol have passed back and forth from autocracy 
to democracy, from republic to empire, but the 
family relationship has persisted, essentially un- 
changed, however changing the forms of mar- 
riage itself have been. As the most primitive 
and persistent form and force of human life, 
therefore, we should expect the family to reas- 
sert its social significance, primacy and supre- 
macy. And it is so doing by becoming the com- 
mon denominator of, social work in the three 
equations which state the problems common alike 
to the church and the community. 

1. To set a human standard for life is the first 
and perhaps the greatest of social problems. 
And the family furnishes both church and com- 
munity with the test and task of setting it. 

Religion sets the maximum standard in that 
heavenliest family type of life to which man can 
aspire—fatherhood like that of the heavenly 
Father, motherhood like the brooding mother 
heart of God, marriage like the mystical union 
between Christ and his bride, the Church, brother- 
hood such as only the children of God can have, 
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homes like the household of faith, and yet a 
heaven that shall be as homelike as only our 
“father’s house” can be. The family is the com- 
mon denominator of the heavenly ideal and the 
earthly reality whether you look to the heavenly 
to set the standard for the earthly, or to the 
earthly family to set the type by which the 
heavenly ideal is to be interpreted. 

Equally significant is the present tendency of 
the community to fix a minimum standard be- 
low which it cannot afford to have family life 
fall. This is the incentive for limiting the hours 
and kinds of work for woman, so as to protect 
and promote her mothering the child; for relat- 
ing the rate of wages to the cost of living, so as 
to fix a minimum wage that will keep earnings 
from falling below the possibility of family life; 
for infant welfare work, so as to reduce the 
death rate of little children and enhance their 
right to be well born and to get a fair start to- 
ward a normal life; for the protection of the 
child’s play time, growth and schooling, so that 
the shop will not rob the child of its home or the 
home of its child. Below such a motherhood, 
birth-right, standard of family living, and ado- 
lescence, the community cannot afford to have 
human life fall. But it is the family life that 
measures the minimum, up from which the com- 
munity thus encourages the standards of living 
to rise. 

2. The very task of substituting other agencies 
to take the place of the family when it has 
failed or been lost, which is undertaken both by 
church and state, emphasizes more and more how 
indispensable the family form of association is 
recognized to be. The orphan asylum or “home,” 
even at its best, has been found so unhomelike and 
such an inadequate substitute for the household 
that it is considered to be the better policy only to 
gather them there and keep them long enough 
to be placed out in the foster homes of families 
who assume their care or adopt them. The “cot- 
tage” plan of grouping and housing inmates of 
children’s institutions not only, but those of asy- 
lums for the insane, hospitals for the sick, col- 
onies for the epileptic, and reformatory farms 
are superseding the congregate plan. This re- 
currence to the lost or incapacitated family form 
of life in the effort to substitute the next best 
thing for it is the significant emphasis which 
modern scientific philanthropy is placing upon the 
family itself. 

The very clubs and other reputable substitutes 
for home shelter and family circle are attrac- 
tive to those deprived of, or temporarily detached 
from, these natural associations just in propor- 
tion as they are homelike. Even the saloons, 
brothels and other disreputable resorts which 
appeal to the man away from home, the stranger 
in the strange city, the starved hearts of the 
lonely, and others without the restraints and sup- 
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ports of kindred and father’s house, point their 
appeal by simulating the appearance of home- 
likeness, offering bread but giving a_ stone, 
tempting with an egg which turns out to be a 
scorpion. 

Nothing but the nearest thing to the home it- 
self can be substituted successfully either for 
real family life or for those perversions which 
pervert virtue itself into vice, love into lust. The 
evangelistic use of the family, the efficacy of the 
home in rescue, the preoccupying, prepossessing, 
restorative resources of the household have not 
only not been exhausted, but have very seldom 
been applied. Neither the “mission” apart from 
the church, nor the church apart from the mis- 
sionary spirit, is adequate to the rescue of the 
lost. Missions can at best be the vestibule of 
churches, and the vestibule fulfils its function 
only by leading into the dwelling. The mission 
is likely to be all “gate” and not “the way.” 
Many a church is all “way” and “no gate.” 
Only a homelike church which is a mission and a 
mission which is a homelike church can be the 
home of the soul. Little more than “foundlings” 
are the new born who are left on the doorstep 
of the mission to live. Cardinal Manning well 
said that such converts “are exposed to the last 
peril of the spiritual life—the storm in the har- 
bor.” When the prodigal comes to himself he 
needs to go to his father. The “lost” are “found 
again” only when we home them. 

3. The third point at which the family be- 
comes the common denominator in the social 
solution of the problems of human life is where 
it is necessary to supplement and assist the home 
in fulfilling its functions. 

Here the whole cluster of agencies tributary 
to the family test their social efficiency by their 
actual success or failure in rehabilitating, en- 
couraging, equipping and enabling the family it- 
self to fulfil its own function. The midwife and 
the doctor, the hospital and the nurse, the infant 
welfare station and the day nursery, the school 
and the playground, the public library and the 
neighborhood center, the health and building de- 
partments and the housing reform associations, 
the local improvement society and the town plan- 
ning commission, the municipality and the state 
legislature, the nation and the church are alike 
weighed in the balance and found wanting or 
fulfilling their function just in proportion’ as 
each protects and promotes the family, conserves 
and perfects the home. 

So at last both the church and the community 
seem to be starting over again, where each alike 
began, to renew their strength by serving the 
families of the people. And that church or state 
serves itself the best that serves its families the 
most. That local church or local government 
best fulfils its function which builds family life 
up out of itself and not itself up out of family 
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life. Thus only can either of them protect or 
promote the perpetuity and progress of the com- 
munity and religion. 


THE RINGING CALL FOR 
SOCIAL SERVICE 


FREDERIC ALMY 


Secretary Buffalo Charity Organization Society 


Social workers can serve their cause well by 
spreading broadcast the remarkable social serv- 
ice report just published under direction of the 
Men and. Religion Forward Movement.’ It is a 
pity that this Protestant movement could not in- 
clude the older Roman Catholic church and the 
still older Jewish church, but it is no small gain 
in the world that the Protestant church is at last 
willing to co-operate with itself. Coming from all 
Protestant denominations, in all quarters of 
America, such a report might have been expected 
to be conservative or timid. It is the opposite. 
It is a ringing call, not from social workers to 
the church, but from the church to the church, 
for social service. It goes to every little ham- 
let in the land with the imprimatur of the church, 
making social service an orthodox duty. Even 
where the churches do not budge, they must at 
least change front so that the next step will be 
our way. Copies should be sent to active church 
members and pastors of every faith. Every so- 
ciety should order some. 

The report contained in Volume II of the 
series is by a committe of which Henry Sloane 
Coffin of New York is chairman, and which in- 
cludes Washington Gladden, Graham Taylor, 
Walter Rauschenbusch, Charles R. Brown, Ed- 
ward T. Devine, Frank Mason North, J. Howard 
Melish and more. The little volume of 180 
pages includes also brief addresses by Jane Ad- 
dams, John Mitchell, Dr. Gladden, Dr. Coffin, 
Prof. Rauschenbusch and others. It costs a dol- 
lar, and is invaluable. 

When the “fifty-seven varieties” of the Pro- 
testant church pull in fifty-seven different ways 
at fifty-seven different times for the causes 
which they all have in common, it impairs both 
church unity and church efficiency. Moreover, 
when social religion supplements and re-enforces 
individual religion, as social medicine has sup- 
plemented individual medicine, sin and vice in 
the community will begin to yield as disease is 
yielding. Individual character often overcomes 
bad conditions, but so do bad conditions often 
overcome character, especially in children who 


+Social Service: Volume II of the Message of the Men 
and Religion Movement. 180 pp. Price $1 postpaid, 

There are seven volumes of the Messages of the Men 
and Religion Movement: Congress Addresses, Social 
Service, Bible Study, Christian Unity, Boys’ Work, Rural 
Church and The Church and the Press. I’ublished by the 
Association Press, 124 EB, 28th St., New York. $4 the set, 
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are weak; and towards bad conditions the church 
is but just beginning to do its duty. If the churches 
of America come to feel that social work for the 
poor is God’s work, and that it is part of their 
work to inspire and support it, then, and not until 
then, organized charity will cover the land as 
the Young Men’s Christian Associations have 
covered it. . 


When social conditions become intolerable to 
the conscience of the nation, as was the case 
with slavery, some solution will have to follow. 
Inexorable necessities are always met. The 
church has the ear of the rich, who more than 
the poor are responsible for the causes of pov- 
erty. The rich create conditions of labor and 
life from which the poor often cannot escape. 


The conscience of the nation is already stir- 
ring. Politics has at last come into social work, 
the chambers of commerce are coming in, the 
labor unions are in, the Young Men’s Christian 
Associations are extending their various social 
interests—“Everybody’s doing it, doing it, do- 
ing it.” If the Protestant churches can only 
be made to hear the report made to them by the 
Men and Religion Movement, we shall see a 
rapid gain for the religion of Christ’s second 
commandment: “Thou shalt love thy neighbor 
as thyself.” This commandment “is like unto 
the first,” and translates it into action. 


A few extracts from the report will show its 
quality: 


“At the present hour the world is blessed by 
widespread discontent. . . We are to spir- 
itualize this discontent.” (P. 9.) “Social re- 
sponsibility is the chief sacrament of religion 
in our age.” (P. 15.) “The problem of housing 
and of food prices concerns the church. ‘I was 
hungry and ye did not give me to eat.’ When 
the food and fuel of the people are made arti- 
ficially dear for the inordinate enrichment of 
powerful groups, there is no doubt where the 
church of Jesus Christ should stand.” (P. 21.) 


“The most fundamental form of social service 
is to put a stop to unearned profits. . . . If 
any one claims any part of the land as his own 
his rights are subject to the needs of the com- 
mon welfare, and he must render to his fellows a 
just equivalent for the special privilege he 
claims. The moral title to property rests on so- 
cial service.” (P. 27.) “Industrial democracy 
is our Christian destiny, and henceforth a man’s 
Christianity will have to be measured to some 
degree by the intelligence and enthusiasm with 
which he sets his face to meet that destiny.” (P. 
29.) “The workers must be granted an increas- 
ing share in the government and control of their 
common work.” (P. 30.) “The organization 
of labor has come to stay.” (P. 31.) 


“Surely the church should legitimatize play, 
and glorify it. The ethics [of baseball] 
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are low. If play is vital in the lives of boys and 
men this important game must be saved. The 
church can provide, in co-operation with other 
agencies, the moral leadership in athletics in 
America.” (P. 58.) Sections follow on dancing, 
the drama, the home, the income, health, sex- 
education, etc. 


“The discharge of one’s civic duty is a most 
vital part of Christian consccration.” (P. 71.) 
“The rehabilitation of families and the complete 
elimination of pauperism is the goal.” (P. 81.) 
“It is important that the churches should be 
led to recognize the necessity for some central 
organization in all the large cities corresponding 
to the office of the associated charities already 
established in many places.” (P. 82.) Such 
an organization “can maintain a staff of experts. 

1 The day of the amateur is over in all 
the more serious lines of effort. In the 
difficult work of relief men and women who have 
studied these problems under competent guid- 
ance, and who are familiar with the best methods 
employed in other cities, are indispensable. In 
this central office records can be kept,” ete. 
(PP82.) 


“The one great thing which the Men and Re- 
ligion Forward Movement has done for the 
American churches is to set blazing before them 
the truth and the tasks which are suggested by 
this phrase ‘social service.’ This-truth they can 
never again deny, these tasks they can never 
again evade, without the consciousness of apos- 
tasy. Religion will either mean a great 
deal more in America in the next ten years than 
it has ever meant before, or it will find itself, be- 
fore the end of that time, in the way of mean- - 
ing nothing at all.” (P. 90.) “There are still 
millions of church members in America who need 
to be convinced that the kind of work to which 
Jesus Christ devoted a large part of his time is 
Christian work.” (P. 94.) 


“It is not the church’s function, any more than 
it was her Lord’s, to give specific directions to 
its members for the readjustment of civic or busi- 
ness life. Service, not leadership, is 
the church's mission... -( Dr:»"Coftins Po 115.) 
“This movement has made the social gospel ortho- 
dox in the church. For a long time we had been 
regarded as heretics.” (Prof. Rauschenbusch, P. 
121.) 


Prof. Rauschenbusch prophesies “that within 
a short time a reactionary movement is likely to 
take place,” and that “one of the first things we 
have to do in the service of this movement is to 
stand up against that reaction when it comes.” 
If social workers would delay or prevent such a 
reaction they must not only be efficient; they 
must match in some degree the humility, sin- 
cerity and courage shown by the leaders of the 
church in this movement. As Dr. Coffin says, of 
the church, social workers also must seek “serv- 
ice, not leadership.” 
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THE NEW YORK 54-HOUR 
LAW 


JOSEPHINE GOLDMARK 


National Consumers’ League 


“When I went to school, forty years ago, the 
last word in political economy was laissez fatre, 
or letting people do as they like. The experi- 
ence of fifty years has taught us that the millen- 
nium doesn’t come from letting people do as they 
like, so legislatures have taken steps to protect 
those who need protection; but the judges, who 
were mostly educated about forty years ago, are 
still talking about laissez faire.” 

“This issue affects no individual woman, but 
the human race, and the human race has got a 
right to defend itself.” 

“What right have the judges got to read their 
individual conceptions into the constitution? If 
you go back to the original meaning of the Bill 
of Rights, ‘liberty’ meant freedom from physi- 
cal restraints; not the so-called liberty of con- 
tract.” 


Five years ago such remarks would doubtless 
have been held as disrespect, contempt of court, 
by most New York lawyers. But a judge can 
scarcely be in contempt in his own court, and 
these observations were made, not by any lay 
critic of the judiciary, but by Justice Blackmar 
himself, sitting in the Supreme Court of New 
York State on November 29, 1912, to hear argu- 
ment on the constitutionality of the fifty-four 
hour law for women. 

This law, as is well-known, was enacted last 
winter by the New York legislature, and limits 
to ten hours in one day and fifty-four hours in 
one week the employment of women in manufac- 
ture. It is similar to the statutes of Massachu- 
setts, Michigan, Ohio, Missouri and Utah (ex- 
cept that the last two states prohibit more than 
nine hours’ labor in one day). 

The New York law is thus in good company 
and can be considered in no sense radical. In- 
deed, it lags behind the other statutes which in- 
clude women not only in manufacture, but in a 
variety of other occupations. And two states, 
California and Washington, are still further in 
advance in affording to working women by law 
a protection which workingmen have secured for 
themselves by trade agreement in many great 
industries—the eight hour day and forty-eight 
hour week. 

That the New York statute is similar to laws 
in other states is of course in no way conclusive 
in the case at bar, except in so far as it bears 
on the reasonableness of the act. And it is pre- 
cisely to emphasize the reasonableness of the 
act that Assistant District Attorney Egginton, 
who argued the case before Justice Blackmar, 
has filed with his brief a compilation of the laws 
of all the states, restricting the hours of labor 
of women. He has filed also a copy of Mr. 
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Brandeis’s brief, submitted to the United States 
Supreme Court in the Oregon ten-hour case. 

The New York law went into effect on October 
1, 1912. Candy manufacturers proceeded at once 
to test its constitutionality. A test case was 
brought in Brooklyn, where William Hoelderlin 
was arrested on October 7 for violating the law. 
He was released on a writ of habeas corpus, and 
now seeks to have the writ sustained and the 
law declared invalid. 

The attack upon the law centers upon two 
judicial decisions, holding invalid two previous 
labor laws. The first was rendered in 1905 by 
the United States Supreme Court in the bake- 
shop or Lochner case, overthrowing the New 
York statute which limited to sixty hours in one 
week the employment of men in bakeries. Cer- 
tainly the opinion in this case (written, as Jus- 
tice Blackmar vivaciously exclaimed, by “that 
fine type of the old school lawyer, Justice Peck- 
ham’) might carry weight if it had not been sub- 
sequently overruled, so far as women are con- 
cerned, by the Supreme Court itself in the now 
famous case of Muller vs. Oregon. The latter 
decision settled in 1908 for all time the right of 
a state, under the federal constitution, to limit 
the hours of labor of women in order to protect 
the public health and welfare. 

The second decision by which Mr. Talley, 
counsel for the candy manufacturer, seeks to 
bolster up his case is that of the New York 
Court of Appeals which, in 1907, declared in- 
valid the law prohibiting the employment of 
women at night in factories. Again there is 
set forth in his brief the employer’s concern for 
the “rights” of his woman employe upon whom 
“the doors of the factories are closed,” after she 
has worked fifty-four hours a week, and who 
“must walk out of her place of employment... 
while her fellow workman may continue on with 
his work” for a quite unlimited number of hours, 
a privilege which the working woman, if allowed 
to speak for herself, usually declines with em- 
phasis. The district attorney, in his brief, points 
out that the case at bar is concerned solely with 
the fifty-four hour law, that the prohibition of 
night work is not in question and hence the Wil- 
liams decision does not affect the present case. 

He goes further and significantly submits that 
the New York Court of Appeals would today up- 
hold the entire New York law including the pro- 
hibition of night work. For the reasoning in the 
Williams decision “is adopted completely from that 
of the United States Supreme Court in Lochner 
vs. New York.” Since the latter court has itself 
“completely repudiated the doctrine of the strict 
property right in labor contracts with respect to 
woman and her calling, and in view of the fact 
that throughout the country the many cases in 
the various states have followed the 
doctrine of the Muller vs. Oregon case and up- 
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held the constitutionality of the acts, it is sub- 
mitted that today the Court of Appeals, if the 
question were squarely presented to it, would 
reject their reasoning laid down in People vs. 
Williams and adopt that of the United States 
Supreme Court as expressed in Muller vs. Ore- 
gon and uphold this entire act with respect to 
adult females as valid legislation.” 

The candy manufacturers contend further 
that the law is discriminatory, because it ex- 
empts the canneries from the restriction of 
hours. Yet as the district attorney shows in his 
brief similar exemption of the canneries has, 
since the Oregon decision, been held constitu- 
tional by the Supreme Courts of Ohio, Michigan, 
California and Washington, on the ground that 
the legislature had the right to use its own judg- 
ment in deciding to what classes of employment 
the law may reasonably apply. 

The candy manufacturers announced that, in 
order to show that the canners were unfairly 
favored, they would file with their brief the re- 
port of the New York State Factory Investigating 
Commission, whose investigators have found in- 
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tolerably long hours of labor prevailing in the 
canneries of the state. Justice Blackmar ex- 
pressed doubt whether he could properly take 
into account a document which was not in exist- 
ence when the act in question was passed and 
which does not contain matters of “common 
knowledge” but the results of a subsequent in- 
vestigation. 

Justice Blackmar announced that his decision 
would not be rendered for several weeks, as he is 
about to sit in the Appellate Division. If his 
informal words in court count for anything, he 
means to decide the case on its broad merits in- 
stead of .on narrow technicalities. “Do you 
think I need the courts to tell me that?” he ex- 
claimed, interrupting the district attorney’s plea 
that the overwork of women saps the vitality of 
the race, “every human being knows it.” 

Thus a technical expert shows his impatience 
with technicalities, as against the deeper ele- 
mental facts of life which underlie them. Such 
elemental facts, known like hunger and thirst to 
“every human being,” are the real issues in the 
Hoelderlin case. 
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LEADERS IN THE MONTH’S MAGAZINES 


UNKNOWN HeERoES or INDUSTRY. By Hugh C. Weir. 
Technical World Magazine. Tells of some commonplace 
every-day trades which carry in their processes dan- 
gers of insidious disease often more deadly than the 
ordinary industrial accident. The article tells the 
dangers, the pictures point out some of the cures. 


INSURANCE FOR \WORKINGMEN, 
McClure’s. In healthful contrast with the pitiful hu- 
man stories that were written under the old liability 
system, Mr. Hendrick tells just what the compensation 
laws already passed have done to ease physical pain 
by providing peace of mind. 


BURNS OF THE MOuNTAINS. By Emerson Hough. Azmer- 
ican. The story of a Cumberland mountaineer, a man 
of the breed of Lincoln, who is trying to free the 
native American people of the Southern Appalachians 
from the “white bondage of arrested civilization.” 
Powerful in body and powerful in mind, they lack 
schools, roads and money. 


Our Prison SweatTsHops. By Julian Leavitt. Pearson’s. 
~The secretary of the committee on prison labor of 
the National Consumers’ League again takes up in 
this series the subject of prison labor and its effect 
on prison life to which he first gave publicity in 
the American. In this first article he shows con- 
tract prison labor as a traffic in men for gain, hardly 
less shameful than the white slave traffic in girls. 


Tun InaSMuCH Mission. By Blair Jaekel. World’s 
Work. Your “bums of the uttermost, guttermost type” 
drifted into the same mission, where gradually, to 
use their own words, the saving power of Christ worked 
upon them and they came together, resolved to carry 
this power to others in like case, The result was 
the Inasmuch Mission, the story of whose two years’ 
work is told by a friendly observer. 


TuBAL Carin. By Walter M. Urban. Atlantic. An at- 
tempt to estimate the moral and social philosophy ex- 
pressed in the art and literature of the new labor 
movement, in its bearings on the society of the 
future. 

My Littitn Sister. By Elizabeth Robins. McClurc’s. 
The first installment of what promises to be a dis- 
turbing piece of fiction, which essays to show how 
fashionable houses of prostitution are recruited. 


Goop WiLL To WomeEN. By Ida M. Tarbell. American. 
An account of some of the human material Dr. Davis 

_-has to work with in Bedford Reformatory, and now 
she works with it. 


By Burton K. Ilendrick., 


SWE heard of the mountaineers in the Civil 

War,” says Emerson Hough writing in 
the American on the work of the Cumberland 
leader, J. A. Burns, “when a hundred and twenty 
thousand of them fought for one flag. Then 
we forgot them.” He continues: 


For many decades we have had no news 
regarding them, save garbled news ahout 
their feuds and moonshining. Moonshiners? 
Yes, but Prohibitionists. Illiterate? Yes, 
yet wise in the loyalty which has held them 
to the flag and to the government, a loyalty 
which by some strange intuition they have 
retained through a century of isolation. 
Slave-owners? Never, but workers them- 
selves. Feudists? Yes, but carrying on 
feuds as a religion. In short, a half million 
splendid Spartans living in a rough land 
two hundred by six hundred miles in extent, 
and held in the worst of bondage for more 
than a century; while meantime our civili- 
zation, first simple and strong, now mad and 
sordid, has roared on across the land. 


Mr. Hough retells in Burns’s own words the 
story of the meeting in an old mill-building when 
this Cumberland mountaineer called his treaty 
meeting for the gathering of the clans in 1899. 
They were twenty-odd men on a side, about 
equally divided: 

“It was a mighty quiet meeting. They 


sat, all armed, squatted on opposite sides of 
the great room in the old mill, and Burns, 
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feudist, mountaineer, schoolteacher, preach- 
er, got up now and addressed them. 

“He said to them that they were all rear- 
ing their sons for the slaughter, that they 
were living as heathen, that it was all wrong, 
and that there was only one way to right 
the wrong. He told them the only thing to 
do was to educate the boys, and the only 
way to do that was to bring in a college for 
their education. He said that he had no 
money, but was going to start a college, 
and asked if they cared to help him. That 
was in 1899, two years after the killing of 
Tom Baker. I have visited Tom Baker’s 
home, have eaten with Tom Baker’s daugh- 
ter, now married and a Hensley by name. 
Crane Creek Valley, late bloody, is now quiet 
again. They say that feudism and moon- 
shining is done in Clay County; and they 
date back to 1899 and the meeting in the mill. 

“We keep treaty pens. We make paint- 
ings of historical events. There is no pen 
preserved by which these feudists made their 
marks on this charter application. There is 
no painting of that scene in the old mill on 
the bank of the Kentucky River. Fifty men, 
silent, armed, fearless, ignorant, illiterate 
men, fifty yearning, ambitious, anguished 
men, held in the thrall of a false idea, yet 
ambitious for their sons—fifty men ranged 
half and half, opposite each other, silent, 
alert, watching one another, and listening to 
the first prophet of the Cumberland High- 
lands—ah, that was a picture! ‘T didn’t know 
what they were going to do,’ said Burns, ‘but 
I was right glad when Lee Combs got up, 
and when Dan Burns got up too, and they 
met in front of me. They did not draw, but 
they shook hands. Then I knew that Oneida 
College was going to be a success,’ 

“So they signed their charter and went 
home; and the Baker-Howard feud has hal- 
ted since then, and feudism and moonshin- 
ing have passed in Clay County.” 


* KF OK 


THAT is a great saying of Arthur Young, 
the cartoonist of labor conditions. 
“Not art for art’s sake,” says he, “but art 
for man’s sake.”—Coming Nation. 


* *K 


[N this month’s installment of the series on 

The Battle Line of Labor (World's Work), 
Samuel P. Orth quotes a picturesque character- 
ization of the strike-breaker from the head of 
a detective agency: 


“They are a wandering class. Some have 
a past, some are ex-union men who went to 
work contrary to instructions and were os- 
tracised, moved away from their old home, 
and are doing this as a sort of way of get- 
ting even with the unions. Most of them 
love adventure and, when the danger is 
over, get restive. I have had them come to 
me, after things got quieted down on a job, 
and ask, ‘Say boss, ain’t there some place 


where there is something doing, it’s too 
church-like here.’ 

“They get their fun out of the danger, 
are used to guns and clubs, and can_ hit 
hard when necessary. They have a sense 
of loyalty that is remarkable. They obey 
orders like soldiers, and you can’t tell me 
they do this just for the money there is 
in it. I have been followed many times, 
have had five men attack me in the dark, 
have had a price on my head, have had my 
men followed by four or five to each man. 
I have had men clubbed, stabbed, and shot; 
and their orders are to return the compli- 
ment. I have sent men out of besieged works 
with orders to do business, if they were at- 
tacked, and I have myself used the gun. It 
is war and excitement, and when a bunch 
of infuriated men are after you, you use 
the weapon and don’t shed tears.” 


A circular advertising the services of these 
stalwarts reads: 


“Secret men attend all meetings and re- 
port proceedings. _ The service possesses 
the equipment, such as Winchester rifles, 
police clubs, cots, blankets, etc., to handle 
any sized trouble.” 


* * * 


THs human interest story of the operations 


of the Washington Insurance Law is told 


by Burton K. Hendrick in McClure’s: 


One of the most contented and useful 
citizens of the state of Washington is Ed- 
ward Sweum, for many years an industri- 
ous worker in the lumber-camps. As 
Sweum sits day after day in his pretty 
mountain shack, however, there is little 
about his outward appearance that suggests 
any adequate grounds for contentment or 
self-satisfaction. In place of arms, this once 
hardy lumberman has merely two useless 
stumps; one is cut off at the shoulder and 
the other at the wrist. Sweum can _ not 
dress himself, feed himself, hold a book or 
a newspaper; unless, as he himself opti- 
mistically says, “I could yust find one of 
dem artificial hands, so I could put on my 
clothes and eat my foodt,” he will remain 
a helpless cripple for life, 

And yet, hard as seem his circumstances, 
Sweum has certain marked compensations. 
He owns, free of mortgage, his little home 
and its surrounding acres. Instead of be- 
ing a charge upon his relatives or upon pub- 
lic charity, Sweum is still the financial 
mainstay of his family. His calamity has 
not driven his wife to the wash-tubs, and 
his children, comfortably clothed and ade- 
quately fed, are still regular attendants at 
the public schools. 

In Sweum the state of Washington gives 
the nation an illustration of a new sense of 
governmental responsibility. That a man 
can have both arms cut off, and his family 
still maintain its dignity and integrity— 

“herein the state has made a striking contri- 
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bution to the cause of advancing civiliza- 
tion. Washington, in a word, has a new 
law which compels employers of labor to 
make financial provision for injured 
workmen. Edward Sweum was the first 
to go upon this pension list for total disa- 
bility. 
EA PL 
THE World's Work characterizes as the “be- 
ginnings of a revolution” the system of 
agricultural and domestic training quietly set 
into operation by Wisconsin, and already be- 
ing copied by nine other states. “The Wis- 
consin schools,” says the World’s Work, “are 
coeducational, with courses of two years; the 
entrance requirement is work equal to the 
eighth grade of the public schools; the state 
gives $4,000 to each every year and a county 
tax yields the rest of the money. The faculty 
of the Dunn County school, for example, con- 
sists of the principal, who teaches field agri- 
culture and horticulture, a teacher of agricul- 
tural engineering, a teacher of animal and 
dairy husbandry, a teacher of domestic science, 
and a teacher of history, economics, and 
English—three men and two women. Last 
year there were 84 students. In another 
schoo] there were 153. The buildings of these 
schools range in value from $20,000 to $60,- 
000; the cost of maintenance, from $6,000 to 
$14,000.” 


* * x 


ULIAN LEAVITT ends his first prison 

labor article in Pearson’s with a practical 

suggestion aimed to stimulate local prison re- 
form organizations. Says he: 


The contract system exists to-day, either 
openly or in disguise, in the twenty-three 
states named in the following list. 

If you live in one of these states you can, 
individually, start a movement in the right 
direction by writing to the secretary of your 
local prison reform organization, asking him 

1. Whether he knows what is going on 
in the prisons of your state? 

2. If he does know, is he giving the facts 
proper publicity? 

3. If he does not know, is he taking any 
steps to find out? 


Missouri Tennessee 
Nebraska Vermont 
New Hampshire Virginia 
New Jersey Co ie 
Rhode Island ee es 
South Carolina I 
Alabama eee 
Connecticut Kentucky 
Delaware Maine 
Florida Maryland 
Illinois Michigan 
Indiana Minnesota 

x Ok Ox 


AAV Gag is Ann B. here?” asks Miss Tarbell, 
writing on the Bedford Reformatory 

in the “American Magazine. Ann’s story 
is one of a dozen which will give those who 
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EMER pecs OAT IA 
Courtesy of The Masses 
“Quit cher bellerin’! Look what I gotta carry! Look 
what we all gotta carry!” 


read them a glimpse of the human problems to 
be studied in the laboratory for social hy- 
giene at Bedford described in THE Survey for 
December 7. She has the look of innocence, and 
is lovely as women rarely are—oval-faced, deli- 
cate and gentle, red-brown eyes that are clear 
and direct, hair that matches and coils in knots 
almost too heavy for her little head to carry. 
Why is she here? Certainly not for shameful 
living! Here is her story: 


Her parents, decent and hard-working at 
the start, quarreled. At twelve they put her 
into an institution where for a year they 
visited her. Then they separated, finally. 
Ann is now nineteen, and she has never seen 
them since. The institution doubtless did the 
best it knew for her. It fed her, clothed her, 
taught her fragments of things, and she 
worked it out—washing dishes, scrubbing 
floors, and making beds. At sixteen they 
“found her a place.” But what kind of a place 
could she fill? No decent one, unless there 
was a‘woman at its head who saw in her an 
opportunity and an obligation and was will- 
ing to give of her time to train her and save 
her. She was turned from kitchen after kit- 
chen as “ignorant,” though she did her best. 

She had as hazy ideas about morals as 
about housework—the catechism doesn’t 
mean much save to those who have tasted 
life—and when given warning for the third 
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or fourth time, a janitor offered her a home 


with him; she took it gladly. He tired of” 


her soon. But he had taught her how to 
earn her living, something which neither 
Christian institutions nor Christian house- 
wife had done. She applied the teaching 
quite naturally, and on the whole happily. 
She was no longer met with scowls and 
cross words, and it was not so dull as the 
asylum and the solitary unfriendly kitchen. 


* * 


T HE Literary Digest translates exerpts from 

an article by Leonie Sienicka in Ja Revue. 
on the songs of Siberian prisoners or vagabonds 
escaped from prison. Their accompaniment is 
the comb or the clanking of chains, as musical 
instruments are forbidden in prison. Mme. 
Sienicka thus describes a concert given by a 
Russian composer who had collected many of 
these Siberian melodies and songs: 


The “March of Irons” will linger in my 
memory forever. Imagine a chorus chanted 
with closed lips. Sounds thus produced re- 
semble groans. . . . As accompaniment 
the sharp shrilling of combs, like the wail 
of the north wind in a bank of reeds. And 
to mark the rhythm the sinister clanking of 
the chains shaken by the arms they hold 
in gyves. 

Unforgettable orchestra! A young girl 
of sixteen fainted during the execution of 
this march. Within the hall every face was 
pale, every lip quivering with emotion. 


Here is one of the songs, a funeral dirge for 
an escaped prisoner, a vagabond on the steppes: 
To-day, when the dawn broke 
I buried my pal. 


Not far from the bend of the road 
I put him in the cold grave. 


No funeral bells were heard, 
No songs for the dead ... 
But our mother, the frozen earth, took 
him forever 
Received him without priest and with- 
out candles. 


I have kindled upon his tomb 
The trunk of a young birch-tree. 

And I have wished for my vagabond pal 
That he may rest in peace. 


* OK * 


YMAN ABBOTT, looking back over sixty 

years’ citizenship, thus formulates the mes- 

sage of the Nineteenth Century to the Twentieth 
in the Outlook: Says the Nineteenth Century: 


We have made a political union; you have 
to make a vital union out of a heterogeneous 
population. 

We have liberated the slaves; you have to 
teach this Nation how two races, preserving 
their racial purity, can live happily, hope- 
fully, and prosperously together on a basis 
of mutual self-respect. 

We have organized industry on a basis 
of selfishness; you are to pervade it with 
the spirit of love and service. 

We have banished famine and are banish- 
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ing pestilence; you have to banish poverty 
and war. 

We have opened wide the doors of the 
schodl-room and given intellectual instruc- 
tion to a great ignorant population; you have 
to learn how to supplement that intellectual 
education with moral training. 

We have taken from our fathers religious 
liberty, perfected and completed it, and 
handed it over to you; it is for you to bring 
together the several members of conflicting 
churches and unite them in a common effort 
for what Mulford has well called the “Re- 
public of God.” 


*x* * 


SING a song of farmers, 
Up at early morn, 

With four-and-twenty chores to do 
Before the breakfast horn. 

When the breakfast’s over 
There’s little to be done, 

Except to plow the fodder 
And let the harrows run, 

And mow the sheep and prune the beets 
And curry up the swine, 

And shear the hens and dig the hay 

And shoe the gentle kine, 

And saw the wheat and rake the rve 
And wash and dress the land, 

And things like that which city folks 
Can never understand. 

—Life. 


* F * 


W ITH respect to the rise in general prices, 

Prof. Irving Fisher holds that “the end is 
not yet in sight.” The index numbers of Brad- 
street and the London Economist show that the 
price level—an average of several commodities 
in common use—of the first eight months of 
1912 was 5 per cent in America and 6 per cent 
in England above the year before and the highest 
point yet reached in this generation. 
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Donahey in the Cleveland Plain Dealer 
MOTHER GOES TO MARKET 
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PERSONALS 


N° MINISTER, I believe, was ever a truer 

teacher and exemplar of a socially applied 
Christianity than Robert Collyer, who died on 
November 30 last, rich in honors and in years. 
His theology was all summed up in the simple 
phrase “the Fatherhood of God”; his religion 
was never interpreted in any other terms than 
the Brotherhood of Man; his life was one long 
service of the needs of humankind. 

His lowly birth and early experiences in the 
mill and at the forge were the guarantee of his 
uncompromising democracy, and the source of 
his life-long interest in, and service of, the so- 
called lower classes of our two greatest cities, 
Chicago and New York. His father and mother 
were both orphan apprentices in the factories of 
Fewston in Yorkshire, and in the case of neither 
parent could he trace his descent back more than 
a single generation. At eight years of age, ow- 


ing to the necessities of the family, he was him- | 


self put to work in the factories, where he re- 
mained for six years. “The hours,” he tells us 
in his Memories, “were thirteen a day five days 
in the week, and eleven on the Saturday—rising 
at six in the morning and out at eight in the 
evening, with an hour for dinner. And if we 
got a chance to sit down for a few moments when 
the overlooker was not round with his leather 
strap to lay on our small shoulders, we were in 
luck.” Speaking to me once about living his life 
over again, he said that he would gladly do it all, 
except these six dreadful years, for which even 
added blessings could not compensate. 

At fourteen he was apprenticed to a black- 
smith, and from this time until his entrance into 
the ministry, in 1859, he labored at the forge. 
At intervals when the smithy was idle, he made 
hay in the fields, carried a hod for bricklayers, 
dug wells, worked on the turnpike, and broke 
stones. Thus did he know the joys and sorrows 
of the laboring man if ever a clergyman did, 
and was uniquely fitted to serve their needs and 
voice their aspirations. 

Beyond his actual experiences, however, was 
a temperamental attitude toward religion which 
gave him a supreme interest in its social aspects. 
“T never cared for what we call dogma,” he 
writes in his autobiography; “I preached about 
the life that now is, because this was what always 
lay near my heart.” It is not surprising, there- 
fore, to discover that he was an ardent Aboli- 
tionist in the early days of ill-repute; that he 
began his professional work, not as a preacher, 
but as a minister-at-large to the poor; that he 
was released from his parochial duties during 
the civil war to go to the front as a nurse and 


agent of the sanitary commission in the hospitals. 


and on the battlefields; that he was the official 
representative of the state, commissioned by the 
governor, in times of devouring floods in south- 
ern Illinois; that he was one of the commanding 
figures in Chicago in the terrible days following 
the great fire; that throughout his life he was 
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an untiring servant of the needs of men, what- 
ever their class or condition or church. Religion 
means nothing, he always declared, unless it be 
made practically useful in the work of individual 
and social betterment. 

The social question, as we know it today in all 
its complex ramifications, had scarcely appeared 
at the time he was laying by the active labors of 
his ministry. Our modern scientific methods, our 
elaborate machinery of investigation and ac- 
counting and relief, and our radical movements 
for the extension of governmental functions to 
social needs, would have bewildered him, had. he 
known or studied them. The social question of 
his period of activity had hardly reached beyond 
the question of the helping hand and consecrated 
heart of the individual. But as he was faithful 
to the social work of his day, as defined and un- 
derstood, so he would have been faithful to the 
social work of this day, had this day been his. 
As it was, even in his extreme old age, every cry 
of justice which reached his ears awoke a re- 
sponse in his heart. Every appeal for human 
betterment had his sympathy. He never was 
happier than when I invited tuberculosis experts, 
child labor reformers, peace advocates, etc., into 
our pulpit. A church aloof from the world of 
men was to him an abomination—a church in and 
for the world of men, at once an ideal and a 
reality. ' 

Joun Haynes Hortmes, 

[Church of the Messiah, New York.] 
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THE Frank Wayland Higgins Memorial Hos- 

pital was formally presented to the city of 
Olean, N. Y., recently by Mrs. Frank Sullivan 
Smith of Angelica. Mrs. Smith is a sister of 
the late Governor Higgins of New York. The 
new building is a general hospital of forty beds. 
In its planning careful study was made of the 
latest methods of hospital construction. It filled 
up immediately, and the operating room has been 
engaged nearly every day. 

At the dedicatory exercises Homer Folks of 
the State Charities Aid Association said: “A 
hospital prevents suffering, conserves strength 
and vitality, relieves bitter poverty, adds to the 
sum-total of our knowledge of the causes of ill- 
ness, and thus aids in the prevention of the in- 
numerable evils due to disease. {n doing these 
things through the uncounted years of the future, 
this hospital will accurately and worthily express 
the great motives and purposes of Governor Hig- 
gins’ life.” 

$e ok 


HE Women’s Board of Home Missions of the 
Presbyterian Church voted recently to send 
to the schools under its jurisdiction, a special lec- 
turer on eugenics and sex hygiene. Irene 
Earll, lecturer on the staff of the Society of 
Sanitary and Moral Prophylaxis, was chosen 
and is now in the field, with headquarters at 
Asheville, N. C. 
eae 


HAMILTON HOLT, editor of the Independ- 

ent, is one of the three judges under the 
protocol of the cloak, suit and skirt trade in New 
York. His confreres are lawyers, and they form 
a permanent tribunal ready to make final deci- 
sions on issues which are raised by either em- 
ployer or employe and which the two parties 
to the protocol are not able to settle between 
themselves. 

To illustrate the sort of decisions which come 
up and also the niceties of the position of a lay- 
man who must act as the deciding voice between 
lawyers of such stands as his fellow members, 
Louis D. Brandeis of Boston and Morris Hillquit 
of New York, Mr. Holt tells how they settled a 
moot question as to the burden of proof. 

A man who is discharged by his employer, 
under the protocol, has the right to appeal. Such 
a case failing of adjustment reached the three 
judges. The point was whether the burden should 
rest on the employe to prove that he ought in all 
fairness to be reinstated; or on the employer to 
prove that he was justified in discharging the 
man. Mr. Holt talked it over with Mr. Hillquit 
in New York, and they were of one mind, Then 
a letter came from Boston in which Mr. Bran- 
deis took the opposite point of view. The lay 
member found himself impressed with Mr. Bran- 
deis’s logic, and he went backward and forward, 
something of a football between the two men of 
law. To help clear his mind before casting the 
decisive vote, he called on his father, Judge 
Holt of the Federal Court, who, he found, agreed 
with Mr. Hillquit; but Dean Kirchwey of the 
Columbia Law School, to whom he also appealed, 
lined up with Mr. Brandeis. Then Mr. Holt be- 
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thought him of the fellow members of his col- 
lege class—such of them as had gone into the 
legal fraternity—and wrote them all letters. The 
answers came back about evenly divided. Here 
seemed to be a cleavage that was about to rend 
the legal profession as well as the garment in- 
dustry. 

Finally Mr. Brandeis came on from Boston, to 
meet with his fellow members at the City Club, 
as the issue seemed an important one. Mr. Holt 
was perhaps five minutes late in getting there, 


-and was fairly staggered when he found that his 


two fellow members had come to an entire 
agreement between themselves before he arrived. 
Their solution was simple. They had decided that 
it was up to the workman to turn in all the 
proof he could muster to go to show that he 
should be reinstated; and, on the other hand, that 
it was up to the employer to turn in all the proof 
he could muster to go to show that the discharge 
should hold. And then the arbitral court, with 
the facts from both sides completely before them, 
could pass on the case. 

So the protocol in this garment trade still 
stands, however much the legal profession may 
be racked in its own mind on an abstract question 


of law. 
* Ok O* 


ATE BARNARD, | state commissioner of 
charities of Oklahoma, has been in New 
York recently, and Dr.. Robert E. Ely of the 
League for Political Education gave a luncheon 
which proved to be a remarkable mustering of the 
nations—a Finnish exile, a Japanese professor, 
a Russian revolutionist—so the people ran around 
the table. This circumstance prompted Martha 
Berry of Georgia to tell an interesting experi- 
ence she had had in a New York settlement. Gov- 
ernor Wilson has said that the difference be- 
tween a stump and a Georgia Cracker is that the 
stump sometimes moves. Miss Berry described to 
a room full of East Side children just what 
new and wonderful things a chance at schooling 
means to the native-born youngsters of 
the stagnant country districts of the South. She 
told it in story fashion, and while the head of 
the Rome School is an old hand at making raids 
on fashionable gatherings of New York people 
of means, she made no financial appeal to this 
little audience. She noticed, however, some of the 
children going out and in, and at the close of the 
evening a much soiled and bespotted handker- 
chief was passed up to the speaker. In it were 
pennies—the pocket pieces of afl nations—Ger- 
man, Russian, Italian, Austrian and American, a 
gift quite out of their hearts, deep out of their 
pockets, from the children of the world to the 


children of America. 
* 
A “HERO of peace” was recently described by 
Alfred C. Reed in the Outlook. This was 
Dr. Thomas Brown McClintic of the United 
States Public Health Service, who during the last 
vear eradicated the tick, the cause of a virulent 
fever much like typhoid, from an infected area 
in Montana, but himself fell victim to the disease. 
“As it went, it struck down the man who had 
conquered it.” 


* 
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COMMUNICATIONS 


ERADICATING THE SOCIAL EVIL 
To THE EpiTor: 


I am interested in your warfare against vice 
and would like to submit in the following form 
the reasons for my belief in the eradication of 
the social evil: 

American 
Effective 
Reasonable 
Advantageous 
Desirable 
Important 
Christian 
Timely 
Imperative 
Obligatory 
Necessary ! 


Paut E. Dusots. 
*{Union Theological Seminary. ] 


New York, 


THE NEW YORK COURT OF APPEALS 
To tHE EpitTor: 

Verily, yea verily, Mr. Devine is “agin” the 
New York Court of Appeals. I awaited, with in- 
terested expectation, the encomiums which I 
thought he would surely shower upon its en- 
lightened decision in the Fitzwater case. But, 
*twas a case of budding hope crushed to earth 
again. He still laments. His quarrel with the 
justices now is that they most naughtily refuse 
to “retrace their own steps in contrition and 
remorse,” that forsooth they still decline to hold 
an employer, who is free from negligence and in 
no way at fault, liable for all injuries received by 
his employes. If this is to be done—I quite 
agree with Mr. Devine that it should be—the 
courts should not do it. The people, and the 
people alone, by the legal and orderly process of 
state constitutional amendment, should inaugu- 
rate such a fundamental proposition. 
tion in the Knisely and the Fitzwater decisions, 
on the one hand, and the situation in the Ives 
case, on the other, bear no more resemblance or 
analogy, from the legal and juridical viewpoints 
than crickets do to doughnuts. 


I. Maurice WoRMSER. 
(University of Illinois.] 


[Our correspondent is mistaken. I am _ not 
“agin” any court; but I am unalterably and in- 
dignantly against certain decisions which that 
court has made. I rejoice in the conviction, now 
confirmed by positive evidence, that those de- 
cisions are not regarded in other jurisdictions 
as good law, and that one of them at least is 
no longer good law here. It is the Court of Ap- 
peals itself, and not this commentator, that con- 
nected the Ives case with the Knisely and Fitz- 
water cases. Justice Cullen expressed the opin- 
ion that the present attempt to divorce compen- 
sation from negligence is due in part to the fact 
that the courts have refused damages even when 
there was negligence. Mr. Wormser, I am glad 
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to see, apparently agrees with me that this is a 
mistake. I agree with him that legally and juri- 


_dically—I will add sociologically, morally and 


logically—the two questions have nothing to do 
with each other. The step in advance taken by 
the Court of Appeals in the Fitzwater case is 
only a baby step but it is in the right direction; 
and my intention was to express, as to this de- 
cision, all of that ardent, pent-up enthusiasm, 
which is at any moment equally ready to burst 
forth whenever the court decides to reverse its 
position in the case of the Gerry Society, in 
the Grimmer case, in the Jacobs case, or in the 
Ives case... T. D.] 


OF VERDICTS 


To THE EDITOR: 


I hardly know in what terms to refer to Everett 
P. Wheeler’s letter in THE Survey for Novem- 
ber 30. I am no lawyer, but I have been in- 
structed that it is a principle in law to assume in- 
nocence until guilt is proven. That it is merely 
fair to suspend judgment, and so I must confess 
that Mr. Wheeler’s letter shocked my sense of 
justice. He says he has served on law reform 
committees “for a good many years in promcting 
the work of reform in the administration of crim- 
inal justice.’ How, then, can he in his next sen- 
tence use these words: “I have no doubt that Gio- 
vannitti finds it very uncomfortable to be in jail. 
But he ought to have thought of that before he 
committed the crime of which he is charged. 
But that is the question to be determined by the 
jury.” Exactly so, and it just happens that the 
jury brought in a verdict contrary to Mr. Wheel- 
er’s. The jury agreed with Miss Sumner. Prob- 
ably Giovannitti was as little uncomfortable in 
jail as though he had reflected before going there 
upon the possible consequences of being charged 
with a crime he did not commit. Certainly before 
going to jail his mind was preoccupied with the 
wrongs and sufferings of others rather than with 
such speculations as Mr. Wheeler suggests. 

CAROLINE B. La Monte. 

Bound Brook, N. J. 


A SETTLEMENT IN TURKEY 


Those who read Emily Ray Gregory’s appeal 
for Social work in Backward Countries’ may 
be interested to know that a young Armenian 
woman, who graduated a “Heart Christian” 
from the American College for Girls, Constan- 
tinople, is a pioneer in settlement work in 
Turkey. After her graduation she started a 
school which proved very successful. Hearing 
of a village in Central Asia Minor, where the 
people had had no instruction to uplift them, 
and were living degraded lives, she asked that a 
missionary be sent them. When no one could be 
found to go she decided to give up her school 
and go herself to live and work in Chalgara, a 
village so inaccessible that the last day’s journey 
had to be made on donkey back. She sent on 
word she was coming and asked that a room be 
cleaned for her. An effort in this direction was 
made, and although a high ideal was not reached 
the attempt was encouraging. 
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Here Miss K. lived for a few years without 
any helper, giving object lessons of cleanliness 
and friendly neighborliness. : 

“You cannot teach Christianity,” she said, 
“until you first teach self-respect.” ; 

In a letter received this year she writes: _ 

“Indeed there are some changes in my neigh- 
borhood, and among my friends and girls. They 
try to be clean so I feel myself rewarded. I 
did a great deal of washing and scrubbing floors 
my first years, and it was like an object lesson 

“to the women, and some have clean houses, 
clothes, hands and face now. 

“My villagers will not be extremely poor if 
they have some kind of home industry. The 
women know how to weave some coarse cloth 
which they use for their households. I got some 
cotton and tried to make them weave for me. 
At first they had many excuses and did not like 
to work. But after some months several came 
and asked for work. I hope it will spread in 
the village and many more will work and earn 
some money. I had an instrument brought with 
me which set up the warp for the loom which is 
a great help, making weaving easy and success- 
ful. 

“There are sixty girls in my morning school. 
my old girls can read and write easy things, 
know verses from the Bible and can sing hymns.” 

This is certainly practical. “social work in a 
backward country.” LU: 


A NEWARK MENDICANCY SQUAD 
To THE EDITOR: 


Would it be possible for me to get a half-dozen 
more copies of THE Survey of October 26? You 
will be interested to know that our police com- 
missioners have appointed a mendicancy squad 
(two plain-clothes men), and that the article de- 
scribing the Baltimore mendicancy plan crystal- 
lized the matter. I would like to put it into the 
hands of all the police commissioners, judges, 
etc., concerned. The two men are intelligent 
and capable, and the plan promises to work out 
satisfactorily. 

A. W. MacDouaatt. 


[Secretary Bureau! of Associated Charities. ] 


Newark, N. J 


COUNTY CONFERENCE OF CHARITIES AND 
CORRECTION 
To THE EpITor: 


Fitly supplementing the educational work at- 
tempted by the national and state conferences 
of charities and correction, the times are favor- 
able for extending this work to the tocal com- 
munity life of the people by the organization 
of county conferences of charities, correction 
and health. 

The county is the unit of state government 
and in the larger cities which conduct business 
under independent forms of charter government, 
the union of research and relief in manner to 
make all reports county reports is a simple mat- 
ter of detail. 

In Minnesota the county commissioners in 
sparing numbers share in the deliberations of 
the state conference. The effort to organize 
county. conferences in the larger counties has 
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begun, and will be pressed to a successful de- 
velopment. } 

The state board of health does not enjoy the 
merging of health interests under the titles of 
charities and corrections, and hence the addition 
of the word “health” to the name of the county 
conference. Township organizations to gather 
information, and distribute literature giving ad- 
vice to every home concerning the methods for 
battling and baffling disease can be fostered by 
the parent county conference. 

Delegates from the county conferences carry- 
ing their reports and problems to the state con- 
ferences, and delegates from the state confer- 
ences carrying well-digested summaries of these 
reports and problems to the national conference, 
cannot fail to mark a beginning of the co-ordina- 
tion and co-operation, vital to progress. 

The national conference will readily adapt. its 
plans to needs thus developed, and will be 
stronger in public esteem because of the en- 
couragement of a definite plan of social welfare 
work which reaches to the homes of the people 
through the channels established by themselves. 
Let us begin the organization of county confer- 
ences of charities, corrections and health. 


C. E. FAULKNER. 
[Superintendent Washburn Memorial Orphan Asylum.] 
Minneapolis, Minn. 


PRIVATE PROPERTY IN LAND 
To THE EpITorR: 


In your issue of September 14 is a letter on 
Abolition of Poverty from John K. Lewis, Santa 
Barbara, Cal., which contained the only refer- 
ence to the “fundamental injustice of property 
in land” that I have seen in your paper. 

I read THE Survey every week; it is doing 
splendid work. But what is the underlying cause 
of most of the problems with which THE Sur- 
vEY deals? Why do we need minimum wage 
boards, laws to regulate the hours and condi- 
tions of working women and children; why, in- 
deed, need any child in the land work, or any 
married woman outside of her own home? Why 
is the cost of living high and getting higher until 
even people who do not belong to the laboring 
class find—like A. S. W. in your issue of Octo- 
ber 26—that living on a salary has become a 
problem? In the final analysis, private proper- 
ty in land is the cause of it all, or nearly all. 
Why do vast armies of working people have to 
live on the terms of the steel magnates, the coal 
barons, the oil kings and others like them, but 
because these have a “corner” on the iron, the 
coal, the oil, etc., provided by nature? In other 
words, because, by being primarily great land 
owners, they possess the things that the earth 
holds for all, and that all must use to live. 

We cannot abolish poverty until land values 
are properly taxed, so that no one can afford to 
hold more land than he can use, and we must 
also remit all other taxes so that labor shall re- 
ceive the full value of all that labor creates. 
Until land and labor are thus freed we must ex- 
pect the industrial problems of today to grow 
more complex and the suffering they cause more 
widespread. 


Troy; N.Y; ELiten A. FREEMAN. 
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COUNTY INDUSTRIAL TRAINING SCHOOLS 


County industrial training schools for boys was 
one of the suggestions made at the recent South 
Carolina Conference of Charities and Correc- 
tions. In making it Professor Wallace of Spar- 
tanburg, who has seen the evil effects of pre- 
mature labor by untrained children in his own 
state, urged industrial training for all children. 
Deaconess Sands who, as welfare worker in the 
mill village of Graniteville, has seen at first hand 
the reaction of labor conditions on the workers, 
urged a state industrial school for white girls. 
A more direct interest by the state in educating 
its Negroes was called for by N. W. Brooker, 
president of the South Carolina Prison Associa- 
tion, who declared that homicide and other crimes 
are not decreasing and that only through educa- 
tion can they be made to do so. 


WORKHOUSE FOR DELINQUENT HUSBANDS 


On October 1, a law went into effect in Prussia, 
which allows the courts to send a man to the 
workhouse on the complaint of poor relief of- 
ficials, if he fails to support his family properly. 
The man’s surplus earnings from work in the 
workhouse are used for the maintenance of his 
family. 


A GROWING LIBRARY 


While the average public library throughout 
the country is rapidly increasing the number of 
its books on civic and social subjects, the more 
specialized sociological libraries are multiplying 
and growing also. A recent report of the library 
conducted by the New York School of Philan- 
thropy and the Russell Sage Foundation declares 
that the shelves now contain 10,000 volumes and 
15,000 pamphlets. Special classes of books in 
which the library is particularly strong are— 
city problems, charities and correction, housing, 
civic welfare and recreating, health and disease, 
vocational training, vagrancy, church socializa- 
tion, labor conditions, with special collections on 
child labor and women in industry, social prog- 
ress and reform. Seven bibliographical bulletins 
were prepared and printed during the year as fol- 
lows: farm colonies for vagrants and convicts; 
vocational guidance; selected list of books on 
social subjects published in 1911; juvenile de- 
linquency—causes and treatment; social aspects 
of town planning; improved housing; feeble- 
’ minded children—education and training. 


CENSORSHIP FOR FILMS 


Saxony and Bavaria have established bureaus 
of censorship for moving-picture films. In Berlin 
also strict censorship exists and the number of 
cinematographs decreases every month on this 
account and on account of rules for fire protec- 
tion, exclusion of children during evening hours 
and prohibition of smoking. 
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CHILDHOOD’S BILL OF RIGHTS 


The “Bill of Rights for Childhood,” written 
by V. H. Lockwood, has begun going the rounds 
in Indiana lately. It has been adopted as a slo- 
gan by the state federation of women’s clubs and 
three sermons were preached on it during the 
recent conference of: charities and correction. 
Every child has the inalienable right, it declares, 

To be born right. ‘ 

To be loved. 

To have his individuality respected. 

To be trained wisely in body, mind and spirit. 

To be protected from evil persons and in- 
fluences, 

To have a fair chance in life. 


MORE HOUSES AND TWO WAYS TO GET THEM 


“What we need is more houses, not the regula- 
tion of existing houses,” said Frederick C. Howe, 
director of the People’s Institute, New York, re- 
cently at the Massachusetts Conference of Char- 
ities and Correction. To his mind “more houses” 
can be secured in only two ways—state 
or municipal building or taxation of land 
values. For twenty-five years,’ Mr. Howe 
went on, “we have treated the symptoms 

housing problem rather than the 
disease itself. Our efforts have been di- 
rected to sanitary regulation, to the control of 
private initiative. As a consequence, we have 
increased building cost; that in turn has increased 
rent. Increased rent in turn has meant greater 
congestion. The city itself must enter the com- 
petition as a housebuilder or must tax land values 
so that men cannot sit idly on vacant lands which 
should be used for the proper housing of the 
people. For a score of years, Germany and Eng- 
land vainly attempted to solve the problem by 
regulation just as we have done. But rents con- 
tinued to increase. The proportion of income 
paid for rent continued to rise. Finally, in 
Germany and in England, both about the same 
time, old methods were changed, and the cities, 
boldly, courageously and intelligently, proceeded 
to build houses themselves or to encourage co- 
operative building. Germany supplemented this 
policy by taxing unimproved lands at twice the 
rate of improved lands, as well as by the un- 
earned increment tax, first adopted by Frankfort 
in 1904 and now made an imperial tax covering 
all the towns and cities in the empire. The 
land taxes in the English budget of 1909 have 
led to the breaking up of estates and the opening 
up of the land to use, showing the effect of land 
value taxation on speculation. 

Mr. Howe’s statements were of particular in- 
terest to a Massachusetts audience because the 
state for several years has been committed to the 
policy of state aid for the construction of houses 
for workingmen. 


SUBJECTS FOR PRIZE ESSAYS 


The London School of Economics and Politi- 
cal Science, Clare Market, Kingsway, London, 
Fngland, will award a social research prize of 
£100 for the best monograph on an assigned 
subject written during the session 1912-1913, 
The following interesting choice of subjects is 
offered : 
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“1, An analysis, quantitative and qualitative, 
of the annual consumption of wealth in the 
United Kingdom, showing in what the total 
product of commodities and services actually 
consists, and how and by whom it is ‘consumed,’ 
and as far as concerns any parts of it, with what 
unsatisfactory or positively deleterious results. 

“2 The actual working and ascertained re- 
sults of the Old Age Pensions Act, with sugges- 
tions for its improvement. 

“3. A survey of any village or small town in 
Great Britain accompaned by an estimate of its 
characteristic advantages and its limitations, with 
suggestions for improvements (a) from within, 
(b) from without. 

“4 A new factory bill, which should, without 
adopting any new principle, by appropriate tech- 
nical clauses in parliamentary form, extend and 
make applicable to every section of emploved 
persons in the United Kingdom all the various 
protective provisions now applicable only to par- 
ticular sections in the existing Factory, Work- 
shops, Truck, Shop Hours, Railway and Mines 
Regulation, Trade Boards, Merchant Shipping, 
and similar acts; with a view to securing by law 
to every worker such a national minimum of 
education, sanitation and safety, leisure and rest, 
and subsistence as is already prescribed by law 
for some workers. 

“5. Whether, and if so in what manner and 
to what extent, the best economic use of land in 
Great Britain, urban or rural, is prevented by 
(a) considerations of sport or pleasure, (b) 
restrictive covenants in leases or other condi- 
tions of tenancy, (c) life interests, trusts and 
other forms of limited ownership: and (d) the 
system of assessment and rating, and other meth- 
ods of taxation. 

“6. Whether, and if so under what circum- 
stances and to what extent, the agricultural in- 
dustry as it is or as it might be carried on in 
Great Britain could afford higher wages to those 
engaged in it.” 


JEWISH FARMERS IN CONVENTION 


The fourth annual convention of the Federa- 
tion of Jewish Farmers of America was held in 
New York, November 17 to 19, in the Educa- 
tional Alliance Building. At the opening ses- 
sion Rev. Nathanson read the memorial service 
in memory of Isidor Straus, Ida Straus, Morris 
Loeb, David Blaustein, and Arthur Reichow. 

Discussion of the work of the purchasing 
bureau of the federation which buys fertilizers, 
seeds, agricultural implements, etc., at wholesale, 
and sells them to the farmers at lower prices than 
they could otherwise be obtained brought out its 
value. The bureau also acts as a clearing house 
for new and better methods of agriculture. 

Co-operative credit unions, long in existence in 
European countries, a national movement for 
which is now being pushed in this country, is 
another of the federation’s activities. Started 
with the help of the Jewish Agricultural and: In- 
dustrial Aid Society, eight of these Credit Unions 
have now heen established, four in New York and 
four in Connecticut. Small loans at short notice 
and upon easy terms are supplied. Religious in- 
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struction for the children of Jewish farmers and 
various social activities are other phases of the 
work of the federation. 

Resolutions were adopted by the convention 
to petition Congress to consider the subject of 
agricultural banking, particularly the establish- 
ment of co-operative credit unions; and to hold 
an agricultural fair and bazaar in New York 
City in 1913, where products raised by Jewish 
farmers will be exhibited and sold directly to 
city consumers. 


IMMIGRATION LEGISLATION 


Representative Henry, chairman of the Rules 
Committee of the House, has stated that every 
means at his command will be given to aid in the 
passage of ‘the Dillingham immigration bill, 
which passed the Senate last summer. This bill 
includes an illiteracy test requiring that aliens 
coming to the United States shall be able to read 
and write in the language of their country. Cer- 
tain exceptions are made for countries where 
there is religious persecution. Opposition to this 
measure is illustrated by a recent caucus of the 
Democratic representatives from New York state, 


’ which met in the office of Governor-elect Sulzer, 


and, it is announced, unanimously voted to stand 
out against the bill. The situation, therefore, is 
at this writing a confused one. As the legislative 
mechanism of the House is of such a nature than 
it is perfectly possible for three or four powerful 
members to hold up legislation indefinitely, it is 
within the range of likelihood that the bill will go 
over till next session at least. 


FATIGUE AND 
|e oad KO G IIb OD A 


By JOSEPHINE GOLDMARK 


Publication Secretary, National Consumer's League 


NEW PRICE $2 POSTPAID 


CONTAINS 


q An interpretation for laymen of the findings 
of physiologists in regard to the toxin of fatigue. 


@ The application of these findings to the over- 
work of women in industry- the results on them 
and on their children of long hours, speed, 
over-strain,. 


g A summary of all American legislation regu- 
lating women’s hours of labor—matcrial which 
cannot be obtained in full elsewhere, except by 
searching the statutes of forty-eight states. 


8v0. 358 pages. By return mail from 


SURVEY ASSOCIATES, INc. 


Publishers for the Russell Sage Foundation 


105 EAST 22d STREET, NEW YORK 


December 14, 1912, 


Do you recognize this location ? 


One of the hundreds of illustrations in 


LAMB’S HISTORY OF NEW YORK CITY 


A new limited edition of this famous history, containing all the illustrations of the original edition. 


PRICE, $5.00 NET. 


Handsomely printed in three (3) volumes. 


Formerly $15.00 net. 


Describes exhaustively the early history of the town as a Dutch and anee community more fully than is poss sible in later books which 


deal rather with civic development as a whole. 


at its best.’ —NEW YORK TIMES. 


Its illustrations form a gallery of specimens of American wood engraving when that ait was 


Order through your bookseller, or telephone 4810 Madison. 


THE A. S. BARNES CO., 381 Fourth Avenue, ("32") New York 


Street 


Classified Advertisements 


Hotels and Resorts, 
Real Estate, twenty 


Advertising rates are: 
Apartments, Tours and Travel, 
cents per line. 

‘Want’? advertisements under the various headings, 
“Situations Wanted,” “Help Wanted,” etc., five cents 
each word or initial, including the address, for 
each insertion. daress Advertic:ing Department, 
‘Lhe Survey, 105 East 22d Street, New York City. 


TRAVEL 


Tours to The Orient and The Holy Land 


including the Mediterranean Counrtries. Leave New York, ten a 


22, and Feb. 19. Other Tours:—South America, Jan. 25, 
and 20; Round the World, Jan. 2 and 22; anand Hebe 14 a 
Mar. 13; Mediterranean Lands; frequent dates, Jan. to May. 
SEND FOR BOOK THAT INTERESTS YOU. 
RAYMOND & WHITCOMB COMPANY 
306 Washington St., Boston 225 Fifth Ave.,New York 
1005 Chestnut St., Philadelphia 


HELP WANTED 


WANTED—Women from 19 to 35 years of age, for 
Traiping School for Nurses, State Hospital for In- 
sane, Iloward, R. I. Mary M. Vollock, Sup't. of 
Nurses. 


Trained nurse Panted as matron of a convalescent 
home for tubercular crippled children, near New 
York, Apply at 311 West 71 Street, New York 
City. 


SCHOOLS 


MICHAEL REESE HOSPITAL TRAINING | 


SCHOOL FOR NURSES 


Twenty-ninth Street and-Groveland Avenue, Chicago, Illinois 

Preparation for private duty, social work and hospital 
positions; three years’ course, no tuition fee. $8 a month 
allowed to cover expenses of uniforms and text books. 
Michael Reese is a large, active Hospital, new buildings, 
latest equipment for scientific work; full class enters 
January |, 
cerning School sent on application to 


SUPERINTENDENT OF THE TRAINING SCHOOL, 
MICHAEL REESE HOSPITAL i : 


1913, announcement and particulars con- 


SITUATIONS WANTED 


ENGLISITWOMAN, brilliant speaker. 
eationist, writer, social worker, 
organizer, desires responsible 


practical edu- 
(Charity Organization) 
post. Social or political, 


American, Canadian, [nglish endorsements, Mrs. 
Owen Vhillips, 10 Joy St., Boston, 

CIIRISTIAN young man with six years experi- 
ence in work with boys wants opportunity to in- 
vest his life with the boys of an orphans’ home. or 
in probation work, or other cause for needy boys, 


OLUME XXVIII of THE SURVEY con- 
tains six months of social history in the 
making, with a full index that puts it at 
your fingers ends. A book of 800 pages, co- 
piously illustrated, stoutly bound in cloth 
with leather back and covers. Price $2, 
In exchange for subscribers’ copies ( April, 
1912—September, 1912 inclusive, missing 
issues supplied at regular rates) for $1. 
Carriage extra. 


What To Do and How To Do It 


Under the above heading there will appear in “Ghe American City during 1913 what it is 
believed will be The Most Important Series of Articles Ever Published in any 
periodical devoted to municipal improvements and civic advance. 


AUTHORS 


Richard B. Watrous, Secretary, ae 
can Civic Association 

Richard S. Childs, Secretary, National ) 
Short Ballot Organization ( 

William H. Allen, Director, Bureau ort 
Municipal Research, New York 

H. S. Braucher, Secretary, Playground ) 
and Recretation Association of America § 

E. C. Levy, M.D., Chief Health Officer, ) 
Richmond, Va.; President Virginia 
Public Health Association. ) 

George W. Fuller, Consulting Engineer; 
Chairman, Committee on Water Sup- 
plies, American Public Health ae 
tion 

Rudolph Hering, Consulting Engineer; 
President, American Public Health Asgs- 
ciation 

Nelson P. Lewis, Chief Engineer, Board 
of Estimate and Apportionment, New 
York; Vice-Chairman, National Confer- 
ence on City Planning. 

Lawrence Veiller, Secretary, ) 
Housing Association 

Frederick Law Olmsted, Chairman, Na- ! 
tional Conference on City Planning 

James B. Shea, Supt. of Parks, Boston, 
Mass.; Pres., American Association of 
Park Superintendents 


National 


SUBJECTS 

ane TO ORGANIZE FOR CIVIC BET= 
TERMENT 

i HOW TO WORK FOR’ CHARTER 
REFORM 

§ HOW TO START A SURVEY OF YOUR. 

{ CITY’S BUSINESS METHODS 

1 ke TO AID THE CAUSE OF PUBLIC 
RECREATION 


HOW TO COOPERATE EFFECTIVELY 
IN PUBLIC HEALTH WORK 


HOW TO IMPROVE OR CONSERVE 
YOUR WATER SUPPLY 


HOW TO ATTACK THE SEWAGE 
AND GARBAGE PROBLEM 


TIC PAVING PROGRAM 


HOW at WORK FOR HOUSING 
REFOR 

HOW TO ORGANIZE A CITY PLAN= 
NING CAMPAIGN 


Oe TO INAUGURATE A SYSTEMA- 
jos TO SECURE MORE OR BETTER 


ae ene STATIONS AND THEIR SUR= 
can Civic Association ROUNDINGS 


In addition to the above articles to appear during 1913, it is planned to continue 
the series through 1914, with discussions by twelve other experts on such subjects as: 


Fire Prevention Street Cleaning Social Centers Water Fronts 
Shade Trees Street Lighting Child Welfare Smoke Prevention 
Public Markets Billboards Municipal Architecture Civil Service 


Aside from this special series, Tur AMERICAN Crry contains each month practical 
articles, handsomely illustrated, on various phases of these or other subjects of impor- 
tance to municipal officials and civic workers. 


$4.00 Worth For $2.75 


Special Combination Offer Reg. 


Price 
THE AMERICAN CITY, for one year $2.00 
THE SURVEY, for one year 


: 2.00 
If Ordered Teacher $9. 15 


New or renewal subscriptions for either Magazine will he 
accepted on this basis. 


J. Horace McFarland, President, Ape ns ES IMPROVE RAILROAD 


Orders may be mailed either to 


GHE SURVEY, 105 E. 22d St 
OR TO Tfie 
American 
City 


93 Nassau Street, New York 


TYRREL PRINT, NEW YORK. 


